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Hot Potato 


OST OFFICE Solicitor Karl 

A. Crowley picked a hot 

potato when he decided to 
hold a hearing on the legality of 
the leasing agreement entered into 
between United Air Lines and 
Western Air Express. 

That is, he picked a hot potato 
unless he wanted to make the Air 
Mail Act of 1934 more ridiculous 
and more obsolete than it has been 
to date. And the red-haired Texas 
judge who wields such a potent 
power in air transportation is not 
likely to be caught in ¢hat position 
if he knows about it. 

Leasing agreements, by which 
airlines interchange transport 
equipment in much the same man- 
ner as railroads move their equip- 
ment from one line to another to 
avoid having to transfer passen- 
gers, were bound to come up 
sooner or later. The wonder is 
that the matter has not come up 
betore. It just happens that un- 

the institution of sleeper service 
there was not any crying need for 
interchange, but now this becomes 
essential to the future development 
of air transportation. 

rom the standpoint of public 
convenience, there is no argument. 
The railroads learned their lessons 
Many years ago. Passengers on 
Pullmans may travel over any- 
where from two to four or five 
rai. roads without having to change 
trains. It is logical that passengers 
on airlines, particularly sleepers, 
should be routed over one or more 
lin.s without the inconvenience of 
transfer. In the present instance, 
United and Western Air want to 
interchange sleepers to avoid trans- 
ferring of passengers in the mid- 
dle of the night at Salt Lake City. 
Needless to say the whole idea of 

(Turn to page 12) 





Is U.S.-Pan 


American Battle 


Real or Just Shadow-Boxing? 





AIRPORT CRISIS 


CAUSES CONCERN | CALLS CONFERENCE 











Many Cities Without Air Mail 
As Lines Install Larger 
Transport Equipment 

How serious the airport situation is 
over the country can be judged by the 
number of airline stops being ¢limin- 
ated because of the institution of 
larger equipment. 

The matter is causing much concern 
both at the Post Office Department 
and at the Department of Commerce. 
Every city that has air mail eliminated 
raises a howl heard for miles in every 
direction of a Government agency but 
the fact remains that the nation’s air- 
ports are far from being in shape to 
handle even DC-2 a much 
less DC-3 and the coming DC-4 trans- 
ports. Only the large centers are ade- 
quate—and even some of them will 
not see any DC-4's for a long time to 
come. 

When Braniff replaced Lockheed 
Electras with Douglas DC-2’s it elim- 
inated Burlington, Iowa, and Ponca 
City, Okla., as regular because 
the fields were not enough 


St »ps 


GOV. 


FRANK F. MERRIAM 


large 


The Department of Commerce con- of California who has announced a 
cured. And now it begins to look Western Aviation Planning Confer- 
(Turn to page 9) ence for Sept. 23-25. (See Page 5). 








Legality of Through Sleeper Planes 
Up to P. O.; Like Pullman Service 


The legality of the leasing agree- 
ments between United Air Lines and 
Western Air Express whereby sleepers hardly be expected that passengers will 
of one line are run through on th go for being awakened in the middle 
other's line to provide service without of the night to transfer from one plane 
change of planes between Chicago and to another. 

Los Angeles was to be ascertained at a The hearing was being awaited 
hearing ordered by the Post O:fice De- unusually keen interest by all airlines 
partment on July 29. Since this issue in the country, for broad questions of 
went to press two days privr to the interchange of equipment are iavolved, 
date of the hearing, a report will be marking a distinctly new development 
given next issue. in air transportation. All aic mail con- 
The hearing was ordered by Karl A tractors in the country were summoned 


planes, however, brought up the qucs- 
tion of public convenience, for it could 


with 


Crowley, Solicitor of the Post Ofnce, to the hearing which indicates that the 
after United and Western had adver Post Office is well aware of the siz- 
tised through sleeper service. Hereto- nificance of the problem involved. 


fore passengers on United out of Chi- Several important questions have 
cago bound for Los Angeles have had been raised 

to change planes at Salt Lake Cit; and One is that interchange of Pullman 
have been carried from that point by equipment has been practiced on the 


Western Air. Introduction of sleeper (Turn to page 8) 





Capital Wonders If Pan 


American Has “Traded” 


Oceans; Grover Loening 
Own War 


IGGEST speculation in Washington 
right what's beneath the 
many-sided now being waged 


Launches 


now is 


battle 


against—or for—Pan American § Air- 
ways. 
Although little of the battle has 


vast undercover 
involves not 
agencies but 


surface, a 
raging which 
Governmental 


reached the 
wartare is 
only five 


the entire future of over-ocean and in- 
ternational airline links with _ the 
United States 


Perhaps the biggest question of all 


is whether the war being waged 
against Pan American Airways by sev- 
eral govenmental agencies is really a 


shadow-boxing carefully 
manu- 


battle or mere 
staged beforehand as a 
facturing interests and prospective air- 
line interests who have not been able 
to penetrate into the international air 
route picture 
Leader in the 
ing, now aeronautical 
P. Kennedy, 


sop to 


Grover Loen- 
adviser to Jose ph 
chairman of the U. § 
Maritime Loening was 
until earlier this year a director of Pan 
American His financial connections 
are high and, with and through Ken 
nedy, he has a “back door” entrance to 
the White House 

Apparently playing closely with him 
for the moment is the Department of 
Commerce 


Vital Matters Involved 


Involved in the present scrap are 
vital matters such as (1)renewal of Pan 
American's air mail contracts which ex 


fight is 


Commission 


pire next year and (2) which govern 
mental agency shall control interna 
tional airline operations and (3) 


whether interests other than Pan Amer- 
ican shall have an opportunity to par 
ticipate in over-ocean and other inter- 
national air routes 

In Washington there is a division of 
opinion as to whether Loening is really 
out tor Pan Am’s scalp or whether it's 


a carefully-staged battle just for show 
purposes. The best judgment is, how- 
ever, that Loening is really bending 


over backwards to prove that he is not 
a Pan Am man and is really on the outs 
with that air system 

Certain it is that the U. § 
Commission wants to be 
the foreign air 


Maritime 
kingpin in 


route picture SNe 





Year 
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it was created only last year, it has 
not had time to introduce its own leg- 
islation to Congress which would give 
it full authority. During the pres- 
ent session the Commission, on re- 
commendations of Loening, has fought 
passage of either the McCarran-Lea 
bill which would give the I. C. C. 
contrel over foreign air commerce, or 
the Mead-McKeller foreign air mail 
bill which keeps jurisdiction well with- 
in the hands of the Post Office De- 
partment. Loening’s strategy is to hold 
off passage of any legislation until 
the Maritime Commission is ready to 
act. If foreign air commerce is placed 
in his commission, it would rest side 
by side with all maritime commerce of 
the U. S. 

Meantime Pan American has been 
active (and that’s using a mild word 
in light of Pan Am’s recognized in- 
fluence in the capital) on a wide front. 
It has at least given lip service ad- 
vocacy of the McCarran-Lea bill, know- 
ing that if worse came to worse it 
would get a good deal in the I. C. C. 
and would have little to lose. Also, 
it has taken an active interest in the 
foreign air mail bill drawn up by the 
Pest Office Department which would 
provide renewal of its air mail con- 
tracts and (as the bill now stands) 
would pretty well cut out any com- 
petition in the foreign field from do- 
mestic interests. 


Loening Gives Tip-Off 

The tip-off on the Loening scrap 
with Pan Am came July 14 when 
mewspapermen were invited to his air- 
cooled office for what probably would 
be termed as a press conference. Only 
top-notch aviation writers were invited, 
however. It was in Loening’s office 
that a significant event took place. 
Newsmen had to pinch themselves to 
make sure that they were in the right 
office, for Mr. Loening distributed to 
each one a mimeographed Department 
of Commerce release containing a state- 
ment by Secretary Roper on trans-ocean 
flying. 

The release was issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce, to be sure, 
but Mr. Loening, employed by the U. 
S. Maritime Commission, had ordered 
a whole stack of these releases for his 
own distribution. Whether Mr. Loen- 
ing actually prepared the release for 
Secretary Roper’s signature could not 
be learned but the Secretary's office 
seemed to know nothing of Mr. Roper's 
having actually written it himself. 

At any rate, the statement read: 

“The completion of the first trans- 
Atlantic flights from England to this 
country and return opens up very for- 
cibly to the American public the future 
possibilities of foreign air trade over 
the seas. American designers and 
builders of aircraft have led consistent- 
ly in this development and with the 
new large ocean-going flying boats now 
in production I believe they will con- 
tinue to lead. 


“But certainly the Federal Govern- 
ment in visualizing the future enormous 
possibilities of airborne trade will see 
to it that proper encouragement is 
forthcoming to any and all American 
citizens desiring to make contributions 
in this field. The outlook is so entic- 
ing and success so vital to American 
business and industrial life that the 
responsibilities and opportunities in- 
volved must not be permitted to be 
monopolized. The overwater routes 
must be kept open and free to all 
Americans who prove their worthiness 
to enter and serve our trade and hu- 
manity. 

“While this air trade development 
as a merchant marine, has its place in 
the background of national defense, 


American 


it is far more important to consider 
it in the background of international 
peace. We foresee American aircraft 
builders far more anxious to supply 
ocean-trade airliners than trans-ocean 
bombers.” 


Points to Pan American 

Mr. Loening was anxious to leave no 
doubt in the minds of newsmen that 
he was thinking of Pan American 
Airways in regard to monopolies. But 
he was not too anxious to continue 
answering questions on the subject. 

“We've been studying lighter-than- 
air and heavier-than-air passenger traf- 
fic,”” he said. “We are also giving at- 
tention to the question of whether a 
shipping line can use aircraft, and 
also studying legislation that exists or 
is proposed that might affect the pur- 
pose of the Maritime Act which has 
to do with encouraging and extend- 
ing foreign trade and international air 
trade.” 

Asked what chance interests other 
than Pan American had of organizing 
trans-Atlantic air services when Pan 
American was granted exclusive land- 
ing rights by foreign countries, Mr. 
Loening said: 

“Go over to the State Department 
and ask them that.” 

If Mr. Loening is really challenging 
Pan American and few are the govern- 
ment officials who would do so—then 
a series of interesting developments 
may be expected. Pan American 
stands very high, or at least has stood 
high in the past, with the State De- 
partment. When the air mail con- 
tracts were cancelled, Pan American 
was the one line excepted. No one 
in Washington doubts that Mr. Ken- 
nedy has an intimate and inside track 
to the White House. If Mr. Loening 
really wants to let other American in- 
terests get a chance to operate foreign 
air commerce, he is in the best spot 
to do so of any government official. 

Allied with Loening is the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Col. J. Monroe 
Johnson, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce, has staged a long and vigorous 
fight to establish open airways between 
the United States and foreign countries. 
He has fought agreements made by Pan 
American, a private company, with 
foreign governments giving it exclu- 
sive franchises. Publicly he has said 
time and again that the opportunities 
to participate in foreign air commerce 
should be open to all who are interested 
and qualified, and that if reciprocal 
agreements are to be made they should 
be made between governments and not 
between foreign governments and a 
private American company. 


Traded Atlantic? 

There are those in Washington, how- 
ever, who are suspicious that the bat- 
tle against Pan American might be 
merely for display to soothe the feel- 
ings of a number of well known 
American manufacturers of aircraft who 
consider they have been given the go- 
by from Pan American. There are 
those who are suspicious enough to be- 
lieve that Pan American never intends 
to fly the Atlantic anyway and that 
it was agreed long ago that Imperial 
Airways, the _ British government- 
sponsored airline, would take the At- 
lantic and Pan American the Pacific. 

To support these views, the suspi- 
cious ones, who like to think deeper 
than the public pronouncements of 
government officials, point to the Post 
Office air mail bill now pending which 
might very well cut off an American 
from its Atlantic operations. Are the 
provisions placed there purposely? Has 
Pan American welcomed «. battle which 
would give it the black eye it really 
wants ? 
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Sabotage Remains Probable Cause of ; 


Hindenburg Fire but Clues Lacking 


Fire, caused by an electrostatic spark 
igniting a mixture of free hydrogen 
and air, probably caused the destruction 
of the airship Hindenburg and the 
death of 36 persons at Lakehurst, N. J. 
on May 6, in the opinion of the spe- 
cial committee of three members ap- 
pointed by Secretary of Commerce 
Daniel C. Roper. 

A 61-page report, probably the most 
exhaustive accident report ever issued 
by the Department of Commerce, was 
issued July 21. Members of the com- 
mittee were South Trimble, Jr., Soli- 
citor; Major R. W. Schroeder, at that 
time assistant director of the Bureau 
of Air Commerce, and Denis Mulligan, 
chief of the regulation and enforce- 
men section of the Bureau. 

Although the report states that sa- 
botage was unsupported by any evi- 
dence, it is known that this cause looms 
above all others in the minds of all 
who participated in the investigations 
following the burning of the ship. Ap- 
parently there is not a single slim bit 
of evidence to support such a view, but 
neither was there any evidence found 
to prove that the fire was accidental. 
Needless to say the investigation was 
the most painstaking, most thorough, of 
any aircraft accident in aviation his- 
tory. Every possible lead has been fol- 
lowed up carefully. A blind alley in 
every direction resulted. 

Seven Department of Justice agents 
are still engaged on the case, it was 
learned, and Germany has been pur- 
suing with typical German thorough- 
ness every possible sabotage angle. 
Germany will probably keep on_ this 
trail with unceasing energy for years 
until something is turned up. But the 
conclusions, while not publicly an- 
nounced, have pointed to sabotage as 
the only real explanation, although no 
slight clues have been found. 

“The possibility that the cause is to 
be explained by premeditated or wilful 
act has received active attention,” the 
report states. ‘Sabotage has been ex- 
amined under two classifications; the 
first—external, including the use of 
incendiary bullet, high-powered cathode 
ray, and the dropping of an igniting 
composition upon the ship from an 


airplane; the second classification 

ternal, including the placing within th 
ship of a bomb or other infernal d 
To date, there is no evidence t 


vice. 
indicate that sabotage produced th 
grim result.” 


If sabotage was actually the caus 
the perpetrators had picked the psych 
logical time for it. The airship w 
making its first landing of the seas: 
and photographers and newsmen we 
on hand whereas they would not ha 
been present in such numbers at su 
ceeding landings. If a time device h 
been used, the ship would have be 
moored and all passengers unload 
had it not been for weather delays. 

The committee quizzed 97 witness 
at Lakehurst, Asbury Park and Ne 
York between May 10 and 28. Mar 
technical advisers, including German 
assisted, together with Commander ( 
E. Rosendahl, the lighter-than-air ex 
pert of the Navy. 

The formal conclusion of the con 
mittee reads: 

“The cause of the accident was th« 
ignition of a mixture of free hydrogen 
and air. Based upon the evidence 
leak in the vicinity of cell 4 and 5 
caused a combustible mixture of hydro- 
gen and air to form in the upper stern 
part of the ship in considerable quan 
tity; the first appearance of an open 
flame was on the top of the ship and 
a relatively short distance forward of 
the upper verticle fin. The theory that 
a brush discharge ignited such mixtur 
appears most probable.” 


Gardner to Pan Am 


George Gardner, for some years as 
sistant chief of the information section 
of the Bureau of Air Commerce, has 
resigned his position effective August 
1 to accept a position with the press 
relations department of Pan American 
Airways. Since the resignation in May 
of Fred Neeley, chief of the section, 
Gardner has been acting chief. Gard 
ner, a former staff writer for the New 
York Herald Tribune, will work under 
W. I. Van Dusen. No successor to 
either Neeley or Gardner has been s¢ 
lected by the Bureau. 





International air routes are of vital 
importance and a matter for interna- 
tional dickering. Imperial Airways 
now covers Africa and extends to Aus- 
tralia and up to Hong Kong. Pan 
American operates 41,771 miles of air- 
ways, which is a lion’s share of the 
world to begin with. It has South and 
Central America, it has Alaska, it has 
a big slice of China, and it now has the 
Pacific. Before long it will extend to 
New Zealand. The rumor has long 
existed in Washington that Pan Ameri- 
can traded the Atlantic for the Pacific 
with Imperial Airways. It is a nice 
Anglo-American arrangement of more 
than casual interest in international re- 
lations. 

Has No Equipment 

Whether Pan American is really 
serious about flying the Atlantic is 
one of those unknown quantities ex- 
cept to those on the line and to those 
in the government who might sponsor 
such an oceanic trade. Certain it is 
that Pan American has no ships to 
fly the Atlantic. Today it is using 
a Sikorsky for experimental flights, but 
what of regular service? It has three 
72-passenger flying boats on order with 
Boeing, but these could be used—and 
are needed—on the Pacific. What has 
it to use on the Atlantic? Nothing 
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compared with the great numbers of 
flying boats which Imperial Airways has 
in production. 

If Grover Loening is really at outs 
with Pan American, that airways sys 
tem may have found a formidable op 
ponent in Washington. If it is all 
sham battle for display, it will prob 
ably work out to Pan American's satis 
faction and the Government will have 
gone through a lot of shadow-boxing 
and flag raising to show that it does 
not tolerate monopolies and wants 


foreign air commerce open to all 
comers. 
There are numerous interests who 


would like to break into foreign air 
commerce and have found the doors 
closed to all but Pan American. There 
is little doubt that this country can 
build flying boats second to none, but 
very little encouragement is given to 
the manufacturers. The Sikorsky plant, 
for example, is going begging for gen- 
uine orders. Only Boeing is producing, 
and only three flying boats at that. The 
Glenn L. Martin Company would like 
some flying boat business. Consoli- 
dated could build first-class flying boats 
and so could Douglas. 

Whatever the outcome, the next 
twelve months will provide interesting 
diversion for the onlookers. 
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Fate of MeCarran-Lea Bill in 
White House; May Still Pass 


Court Fight and Adjournment Plans Leave Vital 
Aviation Legislation Up in Air; Three Federal 
Bodies Oppose S-2 


With the 75th Congress within a 
few weeks of adjournment, the legisla- 
tive session in progress since the first 
of the year has been exceedingly un- 
productive to date as far as aviation 
is concerned. 

Only the McCarran-Lea Air Carrier 
Bill has reached the stage where it can 
be considered by both Hogses of Con- 
gress during the final day} while more 
than a hundred other bills affecting 
aviation directly and indirectly have 
been lost in the shuffle. The Supreme 
Court fight effectively stopped routine 
consideration of much proposed legis- 
lation and only a few bills have gone 
beyond the committee stage. The Sen- 
ate has been most sluggish of all, with 
only one major aviation bill on the 
calendar. 

The fate of the McCarran-Lea bill 
now appears to be in the hands of the 
White House. Congressman Clarence 
Lea, of California, and Senator Harry 
S. Truman, of Missouri, were busy 
over the week-end of the 24th attempt- 
ing to work out strategic moves which 
might bring the bill to a vote. Sen- 
ator McCarran, although busily engaged 
on several other bills, is also attempt- 
ing to clear the way for action. 

The answer, however, is unquestion- 
ably to be found in the White House, 
for the bill has brought about a sharp 
inter-departmental fight in the govern- 
ment which will take Executive action 
to iron out. The bill would transfer 
regulatory powers over scheduled air 
transportation from the Post Office, 
where it obviously doesn’t belong, tc 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
where the airlines would be rated along 
with rail and motor carriers. 


Has Opponents 

Lined up against the bill now are 
the Post Office Department, the De- 
partment of Commerce, and the U. S. 
Maritime Commission which only re- 
cently injected itself into the picture. 
Favoring the bill is a substantial block 
of progressive Senators and Represen- 
tatives, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, civic bodies, and the airline 
operators. The three government 
agencies opposed fear their powers 
will be stripped by I. C. C. control— 
the Post Office because of domestic 
airlines, and the Maritime Commis- 
sion because the bill would give the 
I. C. C. jurisdiction over foreign air 
commerce. 

President Roosevelt, after several 
conferences with Representative Lea 
has called for complete data on all 
phases of the bill. Advocates of the 
bill admit that a formidable opposi- 
tion has developed which may strangle 
all hopes of passage at this session. 
But there is still hope that it will get 
hrough before Congress adjourns. It 
all depends on the President's personal 
views which have been variously re- 
Pp rted. 


The fate of the McCarran-Crosser 


air safety bill which would transfer 
airline regulations from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to the Interstate 


Commerce Commission, is likewise an 
unknown quantity. The bill is not yet 
reported out of the House, which is 
a handicap, but labor interests are 
swinging their support behind the bill 
and it might squeeze through at the 
last moment. With adjournment in 
the minds of Congress, however, there 


seems to be no willingness to pass any 
more than the essentially vital legisla- 
tion ordered by the White House. 

P. O. Concerned 

The Post Office is concerned—quite 
seriously—about the passage of Rep- 
sentative Jim Mead’s bill—H. R. 6628 
—which authorized an increase of 
3,000 miles in air mail routes. The 
Post Office has the funds for this ex- 
tension but cannot spend the money 
without authorization. The bill passed 
the House but hasn't been reported 
out of the Senate committee. Failure 
to pass the bill this session would 
eliminate much more increase in air 
mail routes this year. 

Another bill considered important 
to at least some interests is the foreign 
air mail bill—H. R. 7873—with which 
Pan American Airways is concerned. 
Opinion is that the bill is crudely 
worked up and is not ready to be 
passed. At least one domestic line 
would be injured by its passage. Since 
the bill has only passed through the 
House committee it is not likely to 
get through this session. 

All in all aviation has gained noth- 
ing to date in the way of legislation 
except through the Neutrality Act 
which benefited small aircraft manu- 
factures. However aviation leaders be- 
lieve a tremendous step forward has 
been taken by getting the McCarran- 
Lea bill to its present stage. While 
still hopeful of passage, these leaders 
believe that passage of some sort of 
constructive legislation is certain next 
session, at least, because of the atten- 
tion the bill has received this year. 
No one will admit, even though no 
more bills are passed, that the session 
has not been beneficial in the long run. 

Blustering McKellar 

Unless the White House exerts pres- 
sure, the outstanding foe in the Senate 
of the McCarran-Lea bill is the effusive 
and blustering Senator from Tennessee 
—Kenneth McKellar, chairman of the 
Senate Post Offices Committee. 

“The McCarran-Lea Bill won't come 
up at this session of Congress with my 
consent and it won't pass with my con- 
sent,” he told a_ representative of 
AMERICAN AVIATION on July 23. 

He is of the opinion that if power 
is vested in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the airlines will tell the 
commission what to do. 

“United Airlines gets 40 cents a 
mile for carrying the mail coast to 
coast, while some of the other lines 
get much less,” he said. “There is 
only about 20 minutes’ difference in 
the schedules. In my opinion this is 
the rankest kind of favoritism. We're 
trying to build up aviation. The Com- 
mission is trying to build up United 
Air Lines, They might as well author- 
ize a monopoly and let it go at that.” 

With that, the Senator swished back 
into the Senate Chamber. 


No Decision 

There has been no decision up to 
press time by the Post Office Depart- 
ment on the hearing held on the ap- 
plication of Northwest Airlines to open 
a new route from Spokane to Portland 
by way of Yakima. One brief was 
yet to be filed by Northwest. United 
Air Lines opposed the application by 
letter. 
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Status of Legislation 





Out of the more than 100 bills af- 
fecting aviation introduced during the 
present 75th Congress, only the fol- 
lowing have gone beyond the commit- 
tee stage and are on the calendars of 
either or both Houses. Even among 
the following, only the McCarran-Lea 
Bill is on the calendar of both Houses, 
indicating slim chances of passage of 
any but the most pressing measures. 
With adjournment only a week or two 
away—three weeks at most—as we 
went to press, it appeared unlikely that 
any bills not listed below would have 
even a vague chance of being pulled 
out of obscurity and passed. 

S-2 and H. R. 7273—McCarran-Lea 
Bills: Would transfer regulatory func- 
tions of airline control from Post Office 
to Interstate Commerce Commission. 
On calendar of both houses. 

S-1760 and H. R. 7474—McCarran- 
Crosser Bills: Would transfer airline 
regulation and inspection from Dept. 
of Commerce to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. On Senate calen- 
dar but not reported out to the House 
by committee up to July 27. 

H. R. 6628—Mead Bill: Would in- 
crease air mail routes to 35,°% miles. 
P. O. has funds and authorization is 
wecessary to expend them. Bill passéd 
House June 2 but not reported out to 
Senate by committee up to July 27. 

H. R. 4732—Mead Bill: To revise the 
Air Mail Act of 1934. Reported out to 
House May 4 but not reported out in 
the Senate up to July 27. 

H. R. 6167—Dimond Bill: Would pro- 
vide for Alaska air mail service. Re- 
ported out to House July 19 but not 
reported out in Senate up to July 27. 

H. R. 7448—Haines Bill: Provides for 
experimental air mail service by P. O. 
Reported out to House July 16 but not 
reported out to Senate by committee. 

H. R. 7873—Mead Bill: Formerly H. 
R. 7370. Foreign air mail bill spon- 
sored by P. O. Reported out to House 
July 19 but not reported out to Senate 
by committee up to July 27. 

S-1881 and S-1882—Payment of claims 
to Consolidated Aircraft Corp., re- 
ported in this issue Passed by the 
Senate, pending in the House on July 
27. 

Accomplishments in aviation legisla- 
tion to date are: 

Passage of all Appropriation bills 
for government departments, including 
special airway aid funds for the Bureau 
of Air Commerce and a $696,000 in- 
crease for the Weather Bureau. 

Passage of a joint resolution author- 
izing payment from relief funds 
$83,000 to the Stinson Aircraft Co. tor 
planes purchased by the Bureau of Air 
Commerce. 

Passage of the Neutrality Act which 
contained provisions of interest to avia- 
tion and reported in the June 1 issue. 
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COMMITTEE FORMED 
TO AID AIR BILL 


Arthur Dudley Heads Civic 
Group Promoting Passage of 
McCarran-Lea Bill 
The Interstate Airways Committee, 
formed early in July “for air trans» 
port regulation in the public interest,” 
has been active rounding up civic and 
Congressional support for the McCar- 
ran-Lea Air Carrier Bill and has suc- 
ceeded in enlisting the active efforts 
of a large number of Chambers of 

Commerce : 

Financed by Chambers of Commerce 
and other civic interests, the Inter- 
state Airways Committee lists Arthur 
S. Dudley, of Sacramento, as executive 
secretary Mailing headquarters are 
at the National Aeronautic Associa- 
tion's offices in Washington 

William Redding, Washington repre- 
sentative for the Denver C. of C., is 
heading up the work in the national 
capital. Photostats of editorials, in- 
cluding one entitled ‘$.0000008" from 
the July 15 issue of AMERICAN AVIA- 
TION, have been sent to Congressmen. 

Typical of the appeals for favorable 
action on the bill are the following 
paragraphs from one of the letters: 

“We do not feel that removal of air 
transport regulatory functions from the 
Post Office to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission should be construed as a 
criticism of the Post Office It is 
rather in recognition that the interests 
of air mail should no longer dominate 
the air transport industry. 

“Air mail now stands up only 30% 
of the business of the airlines. In 
equity, a minority interest should not 
dominate. But it does in air trans- 
port. Because off-line service by air 
mail carriers is prohibited, the -main 
trafic of the industry is held to the 
routes which the Post Office has set 

‘So long as the Post Office controls, 
the interests of air mail will be given 
weight beyond their dwindling import- 
ance to the industry. The McCarran- 
Lea Bill would leave the Post Office 
its proper job of handling mail and 
would give the I. C. C. the broader 
task of regulating the industry in the 
furtherance of adequate development 
of aviation for all purposes—not for 
mail alone.” 

The committee is non-partisan and 
was formed only for the purpose of ad- 
vocating passage of the bill. Many 
civic and aeronautical leaders are in- 
cluded among the members 





TWA—EAL Sound Out Post Office 


on Mail Route Consolidations 


The proposed merger of Transcon- 
tinental & Western Air and Eastern 
Air Lines, through purchase of the 
latter by TWA, has reached the stage 
where airline attorneys are attempting 
to work out an arrangement with the 
Post Office Department by which the 
merger could be made legal under the 
Air Mail Act of 1934. 

Since the Post Office Department is 
the key to any merger or purchase of 
airlines at present, approval by that 
department is necessary. How far nego- 
tiations have gone could not be learned. 
Present plans are to work out a series 
of consolidations of air mail contracts 
so that these would not total more than 
four for both routes 

This could be done by consolidating 
Eastern’s air mail contracts between 
New York and New Orleans, and New 
Orleans to Houston. The Miami-Chi- 
cago route would be one, and the 
Richmond-Jacksonville cut-off could be 
listed as an alternate. On TWA's side, 


the two routes would be New York- 
Los Angeles, and Dayton-Chicago, with 
the Winslow-San Francisco route listed 
as an alternate. Whether the Post Of- 
fice would approve such an arrange- 
ment is not known, but similar types 
of consolidations were permitted for 
American Airlines 

Should the negotiators meet up with 
disapproval by the Post Office Depart- 
ment, it is considered likely that the 
two lines will be kept separate, al- 
though the financial control would be 
unofficially the same Whatever the 
result, it will be a matter of time be- 
fore any announcements are made. 

There are several reports about in 
Washington and Wall Street concern- 
ing shifts in major personnel on sev- 
eral airlines, but none of these rumors 
could be checked for authenticity. 
There is considerable activity within 
the financial control of American Air- 
lines but nothing yet is known of its 
affect on the line. 
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House Committee Reports Out Bill 
for "Giro and Pick-up P. O. Service 





Also Provides for Experimental Stratosphere Pos- 
tal Service; Passage May be Delayed Until Next 
Session as Senate Hasn’t Acted 


A bill to provide for experimental 
air mail service by the Post Office De- 
partment with the use of autogiros, 
pick-up devices and  sub-stratosphere 
flying, was reported out favorably by 
the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads to the House of Repre- 
sentatives on July 19. The bill is 
H. R. 7448, introduced by Representa- 
tive Harry L. Haines (D.-Pa.). 

Since the Senate committee has not 
acted upon the bill as yet, much less 
reported it out, it appears unlikely that 
the bill will pass Congress this session 
unless pressure is exerted on the Sen- 
ate side. 

Interest in the use of autogiros ex- 
perimentally by the Post Office devel- 
oped at the last minute, for the original 
bill introduced by Representative Allen 
mentioned only pick-up devices and 
other types of experimental services. 
The Post Office Department is under- 
stood to favor experimentation pro- 
vided additional funds are made avail- 
able by Congress for such work. 

The bill authorizes the Postmaster 
General “to provide for and supervise 
experimental services in connection 
with the transportation of mail by air, 
including the transportation of mail by 
autogiro aircraft shuttle service between 
outlying airports and central city areas, 
with the object of further developing 
safety, efficiency, and economy in air 
mail transportation, collection and de- 
livery.” 

Contracts would be let for such serv- 
ices and awarded to the lowest accept- 
able and responsible bidder. The 
Postmaster General would be required 
to report to Congress the results of the 
services, together with recommenda- 
tions for legislation to establish on a 
permanent basis any of the services 
ascertained to be essential or useful. 

Use of autogiros to pick up mail at 
airports and take it to the rooftops of 
post office buildings in the center of 
cities is a revival of the idea given 
considerable publicity several years ago 
in Philadelphia. The Post Office De- 
partment is apparently not wholly con- 
vinced that autogiros could carry heavy 
enough loads to make the service prac- 
tical. 

The pick-up device service, which 
would come under the scope of this 
bill—and which, incidentally, was the 
original cause of the bill's being drawn 
up—is the result of an invention by 
Dr. Lytle S. Adams, of Irwin, Pa., who 
has been using the device with a 
Bellanca plane. 

While passengers could not be car- 
ried, the pick-up service would provide 
small communities with air mail and 
express facilities. The plane would not 
make any stops between terminals but 
could leave and pick up sacks of mail 
and express en route. Dr. Adams has 
demonstrated his service with express, 
although no air mail has been author- 
ized. His device has attracted consid- 
erable attention among Congressmen 
and has received much newspaper 
publicity. 

An appropriation of $100,000 was 
originally included in the Haines bill 
but this was eliminated by the House 
committee as going against procedure. 
Before funds can, be appropriated, Con- 
gress must first give authorization and 
then the Bureau of the Budget must 
approve estimates. Elimination of the 


appropriation was not considered a set- 
back for the bill’s passage. 

W. Wallace Kellett, president of the 
Kellett Autogiro Company, Philadel- 
phia, expressed pleasure at the report- 
ing out to the House of the bill which 
would authorize the Post Office to ex- 
periment with autogiros in shuttle serv- 
ices between airports and centers of 
cities. He said he hoped the bill would 
pass the House this session and that 
within another year the Post Office 
would be in a position to experiment 
with at least one plane. 

He pointed out that while a single 
autogiro could not carry the heavy air 
mail loads that come into Newark from 
transport planes, the service would be 
worth developing and that larger auto- 
giros could easily be built if the auto- 
giro industry were given the same op- 
portunity to develop as other branches 
of aviation. What is needed now, he 
said, is initial funds by Government 
agencies which would permit the em- 
ployment of more engineers to advance 
autogiro development, in the same way 
that these agencies have made possible 
the development of transport and mili- 
tary planes. 

The Kellett Company has delivered 
two autogiros to the Army, and seven 
more are now in the process of con- 
struction to be delivered by the first of 
the year. About 100 men are now em- 
ployed at the Philadelphia plant. He 
said eight and ten passenger giros 
could be built if experimental orders 
were forthcoming. 

Mr. Kellett reported that forty auto- 
giros are now being built in Germany 
for military purposes, and that France 
already has thirty-five in use with 
another thirty under construction. 
France is considering ordering a hun- 
dred more. 

Slowly but surely, Mr. Kellett said, 
War Department officials are beginning 
to realize that the autogiro has an im- 
portant part in military operations for 
observation purposes. He considers the 
giro as an integral part of infantry, 
cavalry and artillery maneuvers, and 
said the Coast Guard is beginning to 
find new uses for this type of plane. 


2,000-Balloon Craft 
Next Time—Piccard 


Rochester, Minn., July 20—Dr. Jean 
Piccard started work today to improve 
his next multi-ballooned craft for a 
trip into the stratosphere. 

The Swiss scientist's experimental 
flight on Sunday almost ended in dis- 
aster when his gondola, lifted by 80 
balloons, landed in flames on a tree- 
top near Lansing, Iowa. It is believed 
that the fire was caused when ‘Piccard 
ignited some balloons by firing a .22 
calibre revolver at them in an attempt 
to descend. He was aloft six hours and 
reached an altitude of 11,000 feet. 
Most of his instruments were salvaged 
from the wreck. 

Calling the experiment ‘a success,” 
Piccard stated that as soon as financial 
backing was assured, he would start 
construction of a huge gondola to be 
lifted by 2,000 balloons. His wife, 
who made a stratosphere trip with him 
in 1934, will accompany him on the 
next flight. 
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WHAT A LINE! 


Anonymous Air Corps Con- 
tributer Sets Record 








Even in the heat we can take this 
one in our stride: 

Definition of an aeronautical en- 
gineer: One who passes as an exacting 
expert on the strength of being able 
to turn out, with prolific fortitude, 
strings of incomprehensible formulae 
calculated with micrometric precision 
from extremely vague assumptions 
which are based on debatable figures 
acquired from inconclusive and quite 
incomplete experiments carried out with 
instruments of problematic accuracy 
by persons of doubtful reliability and 
of rather dubious mentality with the 
particular anticipation of disconcerting 
and annoying a group of hopelessly 
chimercial fanatics described altogether 
too frequently as airplane engineers. 

All this comes from an anonymous 
contributor to the July Air Corps 
News Letter. Boy, he needs a press 
agent! 


U. A. L. HEARING 


TWA Protests New United Schedule 
From Camden 

The Post Office Department was to 
have held a hearing July 28 on the 
legality of a new service begun July 20 
by United Air Lines from Camden to 
Cleveland. A report wiil be given next 
issue on the outcome. 

United began its service without 
more than a few days’ advance notice 
and Transcontinental & Western Air, 
Inc., entered objection, using Section 
15 of the Air Mail Act of 1934 as the 
basis. All interested air mail contrac- 
tors were notified of the hearing. 

United has heretofore operated one 
schedule a day between Newark, Cam- 
den and Cleveland. The additional new 
schedule makes Camden a terminal, the 
first time Camden has been used as an 
eastern starting and stopping point 


PORTLAND-SPOKANE 








Announces New 
Direct Schedule 

W. A. Patterson, president of United 
Air Lines, announced in Portland, Ore- 
gon, on July 18 that effective July 20 
his line would operate a direct three- 
hour flight between Portland and Spo- 
kane, with a stop at Lewiston and later 
a stop at Walla Walla when the field 
is put into condition about Sept. 1. 

Spokane has been served as a spur 
line from United's Salt Lake City— 
Portland route, with connections at 
Pendleton and a stop at Pasco. The 
Pasco stop is to be eliminated when 
the Walla Walla field is ready. Effec- 
tive July 20 the additional schedule 
leaves Spokane at 5:20 p. m., arriving 
in Portland at 8:20 p. m. From Port- 
land the plane leaves at 7:30 a. m. 
and arrives in Spokane at 10:20 a. m. 
Flying time between the two cities is 
considerably shortened. 


Patterson 3-Hour 


Inspect Sleepers 

Cheyenne, July 1—Barbara Berner 
and Marie Hess, chief stewardesses for 
United Air Lines on the Cheyenne- 
Chicago and Chicago-New York di- 
visions respectively, arrived here today 
for an inspection of United's new 
sleeper planes and to check new equip- 
ment. Also here to check interior 
equipment are K. K. Knickerbocker, 
superintendent of passenger service, 
Ben Voight, assistant to Knickerbocker, 
and D. F. Maggerell, in charge of 
restaurant service. 





Clippers Complete . 


Ist Atlantic Trials 


Two flying boats, Clipper III of Pan 
American Airways, and the Caledonia 
of British Imperial Airways, have com 
pleted round-trip Atlantic flights pre- 
liminary to establishment of a regular 
commercial service over the North At- 
lantic. The flights were completed on 
July 17. 

The giant boats passed each other 
above the Atlantic 1,025 miies west of 
Ireland at 11 p. m. Thursday, July 15 
Clipper III, flying westward, landed 
at Botwood Harbor, Newfoundland, 16 
hours and 28 minutes out of Foynes, 
Ireland. It refueled and flew down the 
coast to Port Washington, L. I. The 
Caledonia made the eastward crossing 
in 12 hours and 20 minutes. 

Capt. Harold E. Gray and a crew of 
five manned the American boat while 
Capt. A. S. Wilcockson and a similar 
crew handled the British ship. They 
lisplayed no excitement over the 1, 
995-mile hop across the Atlantic and 
stated that it looked promising for fu- 
ture flights. 

Clipper III is a four-engined Si- 
korsky, weighing 22 tons. The Cale- 
donia is a Short Brothers four-engined 
flying boat and weighs 19 tons. 





Hunter Heads Northwest 

St. Paul, Minn., July 16.  Croil 
Hunter, vice president and general 
manager of Northwest Airlines for the 
past four years, was yesterday elected 
president of the company. Hunter 
replaces L. M. Leffingwell, who re- 
cently resigned. Leffingwell will con- 
tinue as a director of the company. 





NEW! UNITED’S 
SLEEPER PLANES 


COAST TO COAST 


the 





None faster...none so fine 


HE NATION salutes Unit- 

ed’s new Douglas-built 
Mainliner sleeper planes... 
now in regular overnight 
service coast-to-coast on 
the “Main Line”—the na- 
tion’s pioneer air-way. 


Leave New York in the 
evening...breakfast in Cali- 
fornia next morning. Sleep 
in full-size berths in air- 
conditioned cabins. Arrive 
fresh—ready for business. 
Fly United—120 million 
miles experience and the 
latest type equipment. 


RESERVATIONS: 
Any United Air Lines Ticket 
Office, Hotels, Travel Bureaus, 
Telegraph Offices 
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Western Conference Set for Sept. 


Governors and Officials of Eleven Western States Invited to Aviation Planning 
Sessions at Sacramento Sept. 23-25; to Include All Branches of Industry 


WESTERN AVIATION PLAN- 
NING CONFERENCE to be held 

in Sacramento, Calif., on Sept. 23, 24 
and 25, was called on July 17 by 
Governor Frank F. Merriam of that 
state. Governors of ten other western 
states and the territories of Alaska and 
Hawaii, together with the foremost 
aviation leaders in the nation, have 
been invited. 

A revival on 
a large scale of 

h e regional 
aviation confer- 
ences held at 
the beginning of * 
commercial air 
transportation in 
1927, 28 and 29, 
the Sacramento 
neetings are de- 
signed to work 
out long-term 
plans for avia- 
tion develop- 
ment in the 
West and to ac- 
quaint state and 
civic officials with military, commercial 
and private flying needs of the future. 
Prime mover of the conference is 
Arthur S. Dudley, secretary-manager 
of the Sacramento Chamber of Com- 
merce, who has long been active nation- 
ally in military and commercial avia- 
tion. With Governor Merriam’s ofh- 
cial sponsorship, the conference bids 
fair to be one of the most important 
aviation gatherings ever held. 





Arthur S. Dudley 


The regional conference idea was dis- 
sipated by the depression but was taken 


up in a practical way several years 
ago by Northwest aviation interests 


who launched the Northwest Aviation 
Planning Council, the last meeting of 
which was held in Boise, Idaho in 
Aside from this one movement, 
t has been nothing but state or- 
ganizations which meet regularly to dis- 
cuss state aeronautical problems. There 
is an aviation committee of the New 
England Planning Council but this has 
mostly concerned itself with research 
and planning without any large con- 
ferences. 





Looks to Future 


Essentially, the purpose of the Sacra- 
mento meetings will be to project each 
phase of aviation into the future, al- 
though it is realized that with ever- 
changing conditions which characterize 
the rapidity of aeronautical develop- 
ment, any future planning must be 





In his letter to Governors, Gov. 
Merriam said in part: 

You recognize the phenomenal de- 
velopment taking place in aviation and 
the vital part that this modern trans- 
portation plays in the West. State 
and municipal officials will appreciate, 
Iam sure, an opportunity for a more 
intimate knowledge of the plans being 
made in military and private flying as 
well as commercial air transportation. 

Heads of Federal departments con- 
cerned with aviation and leaders in 
this industry have given to me their 
assurance of cooperation. They will 
come to this conference and present 
the type of program which I know you 
will be eager to hear—one which your 
State and city executives, under whose 


Do 
f 





jurisdiction come airport and other 
aviation features, will value—one from 
which they will profit immeasurably.” 

Governors invited are: R. C. Stan- 
ford, Arizona; Teller Ammons, Colo- 
rado; Barzilla W. Clark, Idaho; Roy 
E. Ayers, Montana; Richard Kirman, 
Sr., Nevada; Clyde Tingley, New 
Mexico; Charles H. Martin, Oregon; 
Henry H. Blood; Utah; Clarence D. 
Martin, Washington; and Leslie A. 
Miller, Wyoming. Governor John W. 
Troy, of Alaska, and Gov. Joseph B. 
Poindexter, of Hawaii, have also been 
invited. 

Prominent Speakers 

Speakers who have already tenta- 
tively accepted invitations to attend are: 
Major General Oscar Westover, Chief 
of the Air Corps; Rear Admiral Arthur 
B. Cook, Bureau of Aeronautics, Navy 
Dept.; Commander C. E. Rosendahl, 
U. S. Naval Air Station, Lakehurst; 
Fred D. Fagg, Jr., Director of the 
Bureau of Air Commerce; Major A. 
B. McMullen, chief of airport section, 
Bureau of Air Commerce; Lt. Col. W. 
Sumpter Smith, principal aeronautical 
engineer, W. P. A.; Col. Edgar S. Gor- 
rell, president of the Air Transport 
Association; Gill Robb Wilson, presi- 
dent, National Association of State 
Aviation Officials, Trenton, N. J.; Col. 
J. Carroll Cone, manager, Atlantic divi- 
sion, Pan American Airways. 

Heads of all airlines serving the 
eleven western states are also invited 
to speak. They include Jack Frye, 
president of TWA, Inc.; C. R. Smith, 
president of American Airlines; W. A. 
Patterson, president of United Air 
Lines; Alvin Adams, president of Wes- 
tern Air Express; Richard Leferink, 
president of Wyoming Air Service. 

Announcement is to be made later 
of additional speakers which will in- 
clude heads of aircraft manufacturing 
companies, private flyers, state and 
municipal officials. 

“Governor Merriam’s plan and the 
plan of the conference,” Mr. Dudley 
said, “will be to bring together the 
state and city officials of the entire 
West to hear at first hand, from the 
recognized Federal and private aero- 
nautical leaders of America, what is 
ahead for aviation and what should be 
done to prepare for it. 

“Stress, of course, will be placed 
upon airport developments and the 
question of how far the cities, counties 
and states should go in providing the 
facilities to keep pace with the tremen- 
dous advances of this great industry. 
The question of what may be expected 
from the Federal government also will 
be a significant one.” 

A. J. Affleck, president of the Sacra- 
mento Chamber of Commerce, will serve 
as the governor's assistant chairman 
in charge of the activities of local civic 
groups. Also chosen are Frank Lauppe, 
chairman of the C. of C. aviation com- 
mittee, and State Public Works Di- 
rector Earl Lee Kelly. 


Piersol to Times 
James V. Piersol, former aviation 
editor for The Detroit. News and pilot 
of its news plane, is now aviation 


editor of The New York Times. 


to 


ND RUSSIAN HOP 


Soviet Flyers Set 


Record Over Pole 


Three Soviet flyers completed the 
second flight from Moscow to Cali- 
fornia over the North Pole on July 14. 
They landed in a cow pasture near 
San Jacinto, 30 miles from San Diego, 
after 6,668 miles of nonstop flying. 
The former nonstop flight record was 
5,657 miles, set three years ago by two 
Frenchmen, Paul Codos and Maurice 
Rossi, in a flight from New York to 
Raykak, Syria. 

The Russians, who were aloft in 
their red-winged single-motored mono- 
plane for 62 hours and six minutes, 
intended to land at San Diego, but fog 
made it too difficult so they turned 
northward in an effort to land at the 
Army airport, March Field, near 
Riverside. A leak in the gasoline line 
forced them down before they reached 
there, however. 

Pilot Michael Gromoff, Copilot 
Andrei Yumasheff, and the navigator, 
Sergei Danilin, took off from Schelkovo 
Airport near Moscow on July 11. The 
plane was not damaged from the land- 
ing in the pasture and the instruments 
were sent to Washington to be officially 
checked by the National Aeronautic 
Association. 


Distance 


Three 


STRIKE ON PAN AM 


All Mexican Service Ceases But Non- 
Stop Run Maintained 

With a remarkable lack of news- 
paper publicity, a strike has tied up 
Pan American Airways operations in 
Mexico and was still in force when 
we went to press. 

Mail and express service, plus a 
limited passenger service, was main- 
tained by non-stop Brownsville-Guate- 
mala City hops, with no stops being 
made in Mexico. Aviation workers 
went on strike and the matter was 
taken up before the Mexican national 
labor board, causing considerable con- 
fusion at Brownsville when passengers 
could not be guaranteed service. 


PITTSBURGH DARK 





TWA Makes Landing by Flares When 
Lights Fail 

Pittsburgh, Pa., July 15—A pilot's 
skill brought a TWA transport with a 
full passenger load safely to earth at 
Municipal Airport last night, despite 
the fact that the field’s lights had been 
extinguished by a heavy rain storm 
which flooded the administration build- 
ing basement. 

Pilot J. H. Roe circled the airport 
several times while workmen were 
placing bright red flares and smudge 
pots to outline the runway and field 
boundaries. The airport radio station 
then signaled Roe that everything was 
ready. Switching on the plane's land- 
ing lights, the pilot made a perfect 
landing. 

Although the field lights were still 
out the ship took off a few minutes 
later on schedule. 


Lt. Perry S. Lyons 
Out for Bendix Cup 
An outstanding competitor in the 
Bendix cup race from Los Angeles to 


Cleveland during the National Air 
Races early in September will be Lt. 


Perry S. Lyons, Coast Guard pilot, ac- 
cording to information received July 
15. . 


Lt. Lyons is building a high-speed, 
long-range cruising plane, outstanding 
feature of which is said to be its 
ability to compromise between speed 
and long-range cruising. Top speed 
is said to be about 275 miles per hour, 
and a cruising range of 1,500 miles. 
The plane has a length of fifteen and 
will carry 200 gallons of gasoline. 
The plane has a length of fifteen and 
a half feet, a wing spread of only 
twenty-one feet, and is powered by a 
Pratt & Whitney engine. 

The lieutenant, who has been the 
hero of many rescue flights at sea, does 
not intend to follow the customary 
southerly route from Los Angeles. He 
intends to fly over Nevada and Colo- 
rado deserts and the Rocky Mountains, 
with his only stop at Kansas City for 
refueling. 


Frank Fuller to Enter 
Bendix Race With Seversky 

Farmingdale, L. IL, July 24 
Fuller, of the western family of “Fly- 
ing Fullers,"” has purchased a new 
Seversky “mystery plane” with which 
he hopes to break all existing speed 
records for landplanes. He expects de- 
livery on his plane by August 1 

Fuller is entering the Bendix Tro- 
phy Race, from coast to coast, which 
will be held on Sept. 3. He expects to 
establish a new non-stop transcontin- 
ental speed record. 


WORLD FLIGHT 


Howard Hughes About Ready for 
Globe-Circling 
Preparations by Howard Hughes, 


movie producer and sportsman flyer, 
for his round-the-world flight have 
been completed to the last detail, ac- 
cording to information received before 
g£oing to press. 

The flight has been talked about for 
more than a year. Agents at every pos- 
sible stopping place have been in- 
structed to prepare supplies of gasoline 
and oil. Apparently Le Bourget in 
Paris is to be a stopping point for 
preparations have already been made 
there for Hughes. 


Seversky Goes Musical 

Major Alexander P. de Seversky, 
president of the Seversky Aircraft Corp. 
and holder of a number of speed rec- 
ords, has recently composed a march 
entitled, “Over Land and Over Sea,” 
dedicated to Army, Navy and Marine 
Corps pilots. The lyrics were written 
by Mrs. Evelyn de Seversky, who is 
also a noted pilot. The march has 
been published and copyrighted by the 
Edward B. Marks Music Corp. of New 
York. 








]) T FOR AMELIA 
GIVEN UP JULY 18 


Navy Sensches tox 16 Days With- 
out Results; Opinion 
Divided on Flight 


The United States Navy abandoned 
the hunt for Amelia Earhart and her 
navigator, Fred Noonan, on July 18 
after a futile 16-day search. The fliers 
were forced down on July 2 on their 
“leisurely equatorial flight around the 
world.” The search had for the most 
part centered around Howland Island, 
with Japan combing the Gilbert Is- 
lands. 

Miss Earhart and Noonan started 
from Oakland on May 21, flying across 
the continent to Miami. From there 
they hopped to Puerto Rico, down the 
coast to Brazil, over the Atlantic to 
Africa, across Africa to India, Aus- 
tralia, and then New Guinea. Their 
route followed the equator as closely 
as. possible. They had _ originally 
planned to go the other way but the 
landing gear on the big twin-motored 
Lockheed-Electra monoplane gave way 
in Honolulu on March 20 during an 
intended takeoff for Howland Island. 

Public and official opinion has varied 
as to the advisability of the flight. 
Close on the heels of Miss Earhart’s 
disappearance came the announcement 
from the Department of Commerce that 
the government would frown upon all 
future “‘stunt flights.” Some news- 
paper editorials have lauded the famous 
aviatrix for her courage and daring 
while others have claimed that she was 
not prepared to meet an emergency. 

The cost of the extensive hunt has 
been estimated at $250,000 a day, or 
a minimum of $4,000,000 for the en- 
tire period, but this is probably highly 
exaggerated. The aircraft carrier Lex- 
ington with more than 40 airplanes, 
the Coast Guard cutter Itasca, three 
destroyers, a battleship, and a mine 
sweeper engaged in the search. 

On July 20, President Roosevelt 
stated that the Government had _ in- 
curred no extra expense as a result of 
the hunt. The ships, planes, and fuel 
would otherwise have been utilized in 
ordinary flights and maneuvers, he said. 
He expressed the opinion that the 
search furnished good experience for 
the navy. 

Aviation opinion is that Amelia 
should have had a radio telegraph op- 
erator on board, that anyone flying over 
water is taking a great risk without 
having at least one person on hand 
who knows radio telegraphy. This is 
the system used in all marine opera- 
tions. 

All Coast Guard cutters have direc- 
tion finders but this equipment only 
operates up to 500 kilocycles. Amelia 
had a license to operate 500 kilocycles 
but abandoned the equipment before 
taking off since she could not use 
radio telegraphy. Consequently the 
Coast Guard was unable to use the di- 
rection finder in trying to locate her. 
Opinion is that she could have been 
located quickly had she followed 
marine procedure in her flight. 


House O. K.’s School 

The House on July 19 passed H. R. 
7645, a bill authorizing appropriations 
for construction and rehabilitation at 
military posts and for other purposes. 
Included is an appropriation of $2,- 
275,000 for establishment of an Air 
Corps Technical School at Denver, the 
funds to be spent for barracks, hospital 
headquarters and administration build- 
ing, a school building, airport runways, 
and grading and improving of the 
landing field. 
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Rogers Reports Progress in Getting 
Air Corps to Purchase “Runner Ups” 


Progress in working out a system 
with the War Department whereby in 
any competition for aircraft the Air 
Corps can purchase not only the winner 
but the second ship in the competition, 
is reported by Leighton Rogers,’ presi- 
dent of the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce, in his semi-annual report 
to members. 

“We have had many discussions 
seeking to obtain a more equitable deal 
for the industry in development and 
experimental work,” Mr. Rogers said. 
“We feel that such a system would 
contribute much toward easing the pres- 
ent heavy burden of expense which the 
manufacturers have been carrying. We 
are hopeful of constructive results in 
this effort.” 

Mr. Rogers also reported that con- 
fusion arising out of the differences of 
opinion between the Secretary of War, 
the Comptroller General and the Attor- 
ney General in interpreting certain 
terms of the Aircraft Act of 1926 has 
been dissipated. 

“Recent decisions favorable to the 
Secretary of War in his interpretation 
of the Act have enabled him to buy 
on the basis of quality and perform- 
ance rather than strictly on price; and 
another decision enables him to state, 
within reasonable limitations, the num- 
ber of planes of a type to be purchased 
under the experimental clause.” 

The report states that while the De- 
partment of Labor has not exercised its 
authority under the Walsh-Healey pub- 


lic contracts act to conduct a survey of 
wages and hours in the aircraft manu- 
facturing industry, the Chamber has 
been informed that it plans to begin 
this survey in the near future, “al- 
though it is probable that consideration 
by Congress of the Administration 
hours and wages bill may further delay 
the survey.” 

On the representation of the Cham- 
ber, Mr. Rogers says, the Department 
of Commerce has changed its inspec- 
tion plan in order to place resident in- 
spectors in some factories that they 
may be available to &ssist the manu- 
facturer in airworthiness matters. A 
conference with the Bureau of Air 
Commerce on desired changes in the 
airworthiness requirements was sched- 
uled some time ago, but because of the 
reorganization of the Bureau the date 
was postponed and a meeting may be 
held during August. 

The Chamber has in manuscript form 
ready for publication at an early date a 
promotion booklet designed to interest 
business and industrial organizations in 
using aircraft in company and execu- 
tive operations. 

Also accomplished this year is an 
agreement in the industry on shows 
and exhibits. The manufacturers have 
almost unanimously agreed not to ex- 
hibit at shows not sanctioned by the 
Chamber. Each manufacturer has 
signed a pledge. Two shows were 
sanctioned this year—at New York and 
Los Angeles. 





SIX SEEKS AIDS 

With B. A. C. on Serious 
Needs in Southwest 

Robert F. Six, executive vice-presi- 
dent of Continental Air Lines, was in 
Washington the week of July 19 con- 
ferring with Bureau of Air Commerce 
officials on new airway aids for his 
Denver-El Paso route. He said the 
line was badly in need of marker 
beacons, direction finders and several 
lighted intermediate fields. 

Specifically, the line wants a radio 
range station at Trinidad, a localizer 
at Santa Fe, and a localizer between 
Las Vegas, N. M., and Albuquerque, 
in addition to two beacons and five 
emergency landing fields. Since the 
institution of Lockheed 12 equip- 
ment, the line has eliminated stops at 
Trinidad, Col., and Las Vegas. He 
said there were radio ranges at Pueblo, 
Albuquerque and El Paso but with 
sO many vacant stretches in between 
that “we don’t care to fly on instru- 
ments.” The line is also looking for- 
ward to night operation. 


McCUSKER ELECTED 


Heads Canadian Flying Clubs Associa- 
tion Second Time 

Regina, B. C., July 15—Dr. E. A. 
McCusker of Regina has been re-elected 
president of the Canadian Flying Clubs 
Association for the second time. Other 
officers elected were: 

Honorary patron, Honorary Air Vice- 
Marshall W. A. Bishop, V. C., Mont- 
real; honorary president, Sir James H. 
MacBrien, K. C. B., commissioner of 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
Ottawa; Pacific zone v. p., W. G. Mac- 
Gregor, Vancouver; western zone v. Pp., 
W. Stempel, Saskatoon; central zone v. 
p.. H. B. Monaghan, Hamilton; St. 
Lawrence zone v. p., Dr. J. J. Green, 
Ottawa; Maritime zone v. p., Dr. V. 
O. Mader, Halifax; treasurer, B. 
Marcuse, Hamilton. 


Confers 





FORT WAYNE MEET 





First Sportsman Pilot Convention to 
Be Held Aug. 14-15 

Fort Wayne, Ind., July 26—Whitney 
J. Gregg, general chairman of the com- 
mittee on arrangements, has announced 
plans for the Aero Club and Sports- 
man. Pilots Convention to be held at 
the municipal airport Aug. 14-15. 
About 400 pilots are expected. Golfing 
is scheduled for the first morning, fol- 
lowed in the afternoon by lake outing 
and a dance in the evening. On Sun- 
day a breakfast will be held at the 
Anthony Hotel, followed by a meet- 
ing. 

In the afternoon a demonstration and 
display of new tynes of aircraft will 
take place with awarding of prizes to 
the club or pilot coming the farthest 
distance; to the club having the largest 
number of planes registered, and to 
the first club or pilot to register on the 
14th. Robert Schott is assistant chair- 
man and Clarence F. Gornish and 
Earl J. Miller are committee members. 


A. & G. C. CEASES 


Savannah-Mobile Line Quits; Had no 
Air Mail 

The Atlantic & Gulf Coast Airline, 
Inc., ceased operations shortly after 
July 15 after maintaining passenger and 
express service for a number of months 
between Savannah and Mobile with 
stops at Jacksonville, Tallahassee and 
Pensacola. 

H. G. Strachen, Jr., was president 
and general manager; C. C. Wonycott, 
operations manager; Frank M. Papy, 
Jr., general traffic manager, and Basil 
W. Hall, public relations manager. 
General offices were in Savannah. The 
line had hoped for an air mail con- 
tract but the route was not among the 
four routes advertised recently by the 
Post Office Department. Several radio 
stations were erected by the company. 





CONSOL. CLAIMS 
O.K’d BY SENATE 


Two Measures Call for Pay- 
ments of $89,000 and $92,000 
to Aircraft Company 

The Senate passed on July 22 the 
second of two bills for the relief of 
the Consolidated Aircraft Corporation, 
San Diego. They are S-1881 and 
§-1882, both of which had been re- 
ported out of the Committee on Claims. 
They are now pending in the House. 

§-1881 calls for the payment of 
$79,116.88 for settlement of all claims 
against the U. S. for additional costs 
incurred by Consolidated in the per- 
formance of a contract with the Navy 
Department dated June 13, 1933. The 
bill had previously called for payment 
of $89,645.56 but amendment was 
ordered. 

In explaining the bill to the Senate, 
Senator Lewis B. Schwellenbach 
(D-Wash.) said: “In 1933 the Con- 
solidated Aircraft Corporation had a 
contract with the Navy Depatment 
for building airplanes. With the adop- 
tion of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act it became necessary for this 
contractor, like many other contrac- 
tors, to increase the amount of com- 
pensation paid to its employees. That 
was done under the provisions of the 
NIRA. Later, Congress passed an act 
which provided that compensation for 
such additional costs should be paid 
to the various companies which had 
contracted. As a result of that act, 
an audit was made of the books of the 
Consolidated Aircraft Corp., and the 
amount to which the bill is amended, 
$79,116.88, is the amount recom- 
mended by the Navy Department as a 
result of the audit made by the audi- 
tors of the Navy Department.” 

Earlier S-1882 had been passed which 
calls for payment of $92,993.40 
(amended from $113,085.85) for addi- 
tional costs incurred by Consolidated 
in the performance of a contract with 
the War Department dated Feb. 27, 
1933. Reasons for the claims are the 
same as for S-1881. 


MILBURN TO C-W. 


Former Glenn Martin. V. P. 
With Curtiss-Wright 

New York, N. Y., July 15. L. C 
Milburn was today appointed works 
manager of the St. Louis Airplane 
Division of the Curtiss-Wright Cor- 
poration, it was announced by Guy W 
Vaughan, president of the company 
Milburn is to have charge of all manu- 
facturing operations of the St. Louis 
plant. He was formerly vice president 
of Glenn L. Martin Co., Baltimore. 

Milburn has been connected with the 
aircraft industry for 20 years and has a 
wide experience in the. design and 
manufacture of all kinds of planes. His 
activities have included engineering, 
manufacturing, domestic and foreign 
sales, plant construction, transport 
problems, and labor relations. He 
joined the Glenn L. Martin Co. in 
1917 and in 1922 was made Chief 
Engineer, in which capacity he de 
signed and engineered a variety of air- 
planes which formed the basis for pro- 
duction orders amounting to over $37,- 
000,000. 

Design patents have been granted 
him by the United States Patent Office 
on the Martin Bomber, the China Clip- 
per, and a new type high altitude 
transport plane. 

Milburn is past vice-president and 





Goes 


Charter Fellow of the Institute of 
Aeronautical Sciences, a member of 
S.A.E. Standards, and formerly ot 


S.A.E. Activities Committee. 
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3 SLEEPER TRIPS 
DAILY BY UNITED 


First Transcontinental Schedule 
Began July 20; Two More to 
Start Effective Aug. 1 


United Air Lines on July 20 inau- 
gurated a three-stop fifteen and one- 
third hour coast to coast sleeper plane 
service between California and New 
York. Four Douglas Sky Sleepers are 
now in service and four more were to 
be delivered August 1, increasing the 
flights from one to three nightly. 

Sky Sleepers are licensed to carry 24 
passengers but berths will be re- 
stricted to 12, making available a sky- 
room as a courtesy lounge for pas- 
sengers prior to retiring. Planes leav- 
ing New York at 6 p. m. and Chicago 
shortly before midnight, will reach San 
Francisco or Los Angeles at the break- 
fast hour. Stops will be made at 
Chicago, Cheyenne, and Salt Lake. The 
Chicago-Cheyenne division of 887 miles 
is the world’s longest non-stop trans- 
port flight. 

The Sleepers are powered with 14- 
cylinder twin-bank Wasp motors, either 
one of which is capable of climbing a 
fully loaded plane to 10,000 feet. The 
gross weight of the plane is twelve 
tons and wing span 95 feet. Air brakes 
reduce the landing speed to 60 miles 
an hour. Top speed is 212 miles an 
hour and the overnight coast-to-coast 
schedule is based on using less than 
two-thirds of the available power. 


Denver-KC Routes 
Cause City Rivalry 


Denver, July 19—A conference held 
here today by officials of five cities 
and five airlines adjourned without any 
choice being made between two pro- 
posed air mail routes connecting Colo- 
rado with Kansas. 

Cities represented were Denver, 
Pueblo, Wichita, Goodland, Kan., and 
Kansas City. There are two routes 
proposed—one to run direct from Den- 
ver to Kansas City, and the other from 
Pueblo to Wichita and extending on 
to Little Rock, Memphis and Birming- 
ham. 

John B. Walker, traffic §vice-presi- 
dent for TWA, Inc., told the confer- 
ence that an immediate campaign for 
both routes would jeopardize chances 
for obtaining either, that the civic and 
airline groups should agree on one 
route. Opinion is that the Post Office 
will keep hands off any letting of air 
mail in this section until all parties 
agree on the stops to be served, that 
it can't let both a Denver-Kansas City 
line and a Pueblo-Wichita line. 

A compromise may be reached by 
getting Braniff to extend from Amarillo 
to Pueblo, thus satisfying that city, 
and leaving the way open to a Denver- 
Kansas City route. 








TWA ADDS TRIP 


Establishes New Transcontinental 
Schedule With Two Stops July 15 
An additional transcontinental sched- 

ule with Skysleeper planes was put into 

service July 15 by TWA. The com- 
pany now flies the nation’s fastest Los 

Angeles-Chicago schedule, ten hours 

and fifty-one minutes. Planes stop only 

at Albuquerque and Chicago en route 
to New York. 

_ Another innovation by TWA alls 

for a 9:15 a. m. departure from Los 

Angeles, taking tourists east via 

Hoover Dam and the Grand Canyon. 


American Aviation 


Personals 


SPOKANE, WASH., July 1—Walter 
Eefsen and Heber C. Miller, two vet- 
eran members of United Air Lines’ 
flying staff in the northwest were ap- 
pointed today as assistant chief pilots 
of the company. This move was part 
of the new organization svstem doub- 
ling the number of pilot executives in 
the operations department. _ we 
Freng, chief of flying, also named four 
division chief pilots and seven assist- 
ants. They are Rube Wagner, C. R. 
Bowman, W. D. Williams, Cliff Coppin, 
Bob Bergesen, Walt Addems, Richard 
Dobie and Pilot Miller. 


HELENA, MONT., July 1—Howard 
Firebaugh, for the last three years em- 
ployed on the state airport program, 
has been appointed to a position in 
the airways traffic control section of 
the Bureau of Air Commerce. Fire- 
baugh assumed his duties today at the 


Wayne County airport at Detroit, 
Mich. . 
SHELTON, WASH. July 1—Herb 


Angle was recently appointed repre- 
sentative in this district for United 
Air Lines. He will handle schedules, 
rates, and other information. 


BOISE, IDAHO, July 1—Bob King, 
local pilot, left recently for Lima. 
Peru, where he will be a pilot for the 
Faucett Aviation Company. Lionel 
Kay, also of this section, is flying 
for the Peruvian Company, which car- 
ries mail, passengers and express the 
length of the coast line of Peru. 
Pilots also do charter work across the 
Andes. 


CHICAGO ILL., July 15—Ellen Ger- 
trude McMullen has been employed 
by United Air Lines as assistant to 
Donald F. Magarrell, maitre d’airline, 
with headquarters here. Miss Mc- 
Mullen is a trained dietician. She 
is the sister of Major A. B. McMullen. 
chief of the airport section of the 
Bureau of Air Commerce. 


CHICAGO, July 15—United Air Lines 
has announced the following promo- 
tions, changes, and additions in the 
company’s traffic department: M. P. 
Bickley, traffic representative at New- 
= ane Seem district traffic man- 

a adelphia, s 

Charles Hodell, sestened: ho 
Whallen, traffic representative at New 
York, has been transferred to Newark 
as traffic representative; Henry Hoey 
has been transferred from Hollywood 
to San Francisco as traffic representa- 
tive, and Charles West has been added 
to the staff of the Hollywood traffic 
Office. 

Robert Patrick and Helen Reeve are 
being employed in the Los Angeles 
office. Karl Hughes, formerly of Penn- 
Central Airlines, is in the Washington 
district traffic office. Robert Moreland 
has been transferred from Washington 
to New York, and Stephen Brown from 
Cleveland to New York. William 
Pierce, formerly of the Cleveland air- 
port ticket office, is employed in the 
Cleveland district traffic office. 

Claude V. O'Callaghan, formerly 
supervisor of regulations in United 
Air Lines’ operation department, has 
been appointed assistant to R. T. 
Freng, chief of flying. 

S. P. Martin is now in charge of 
regulations for the company. He was 
assistant to the director of personnel 
for United. 


Mattern Buys Ford 

James Mattern has purchased a 
TWA Ford plane for use as a refueling 
ship on his Moscow flight. The plane 
has 8700 hours and was retired from 
regular passenger service in Septem- 
ber, 1934. Since then it has been used 
for instrument flying and pilot check- 
ing. The Ford will be flown by Reg 
Robbins, who plans to refuel Mattern 
over Fairbanks. Mattern plans to 
carry H. F. Jones as navigator and 
has been at TWA’s Kansas City base 
taking instrument flying lessons from 
Peter Redpath. He will fly a Lock- 
heed 12 and plans to start in August. 


U. A. L. Adds Stop 
Allentown and Bethlehem, Pennsyl- 
vania, were added to United Air Lines’ 








system on July 8. The Allentown- 
Bethlehem airport has recently been 
expanded and improved. Adjustment 


of service enables United to offer over- 
night flights from the Pennsylvania 
cities to the Pacific coast. 
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It’s All Too True, 
Says Louise Thaden 


August 


Yeah, it’s true. Louise Thaden, who 
has a fiying record from here to there 
and back again, is going to stop 
flying—commercially. Back in June 
the Associated Press sent over its wires 
a story that “Flying Career and Kids 
Don’t Mix,” hence Mrs. Thaden is 
going to settle down. 

The A. P. story was mostly true, 
but Louise wants it known that she 
isn’t going to quit flying. She's just 
cancelling out on flying for companies, 
the Government, and everybody else 
that pays to fly. From now on it 
will be for pleasure or nothing. 

“Yeah, I'm going to settle down late 
this fall and do my duty as a wife 
and mother,” she writes. “Mostly the 
mother part has been bothering me. 

“However, I don’t intend to quit 
flying—not until I get too old and 
crippled to crawl on hands and knees 
into the cockpit. All I'm going to do 
is to give up my job with Beech in 
the fall.” 

Louise has been traveling about the 
country for Walter Beech of the w 
k Beech Aircraft. Last year, as the 
world knows, she won the Bendix cup 
race across the country with Blanche 
Noyes as partner. She has won many 
records and meets and took a leading 
part in the Bureau of Air Commerce 
air marking program. She's been fly- 
ing since way back when. 

But Patsy, age 4, and Bill, age 
will now get the bulk of her at- 
tention, to say nothing of husband 
Herbert Von Thaden, of the Fair- 
child Aircraft Corp., Hagerstown, Md. 


a 


Air Mail Extended 
Bangor to Caribou 


Extension of the air mail route of 
Boston-Maine Airways from Bangor to 
Caribou will be made August 1, ac- 
cording to Charles P. Graddick, super- 
intendent of the air mail service of the 
Post Office Department. This extension 
pushes air mail into the farthest north 
of Maine, near the Canadian border, 
and may have some bearing on con- 
nections with proposed trans-Atlantic 
and trans-Canadian air services. 

At the same time the Post Office 
Department made known that an exten- 
sion of the air mail route from Boston 
to Montreal, Canada, will be made as 
soon as negotiations are completed 
with Canada. Central-Vermont Air- 
ways now operates from Boston to Bur- 
lington, Vt., with air mail, and in 
July instituted passenger service from 
Burlington to Montreal, thus affording 
another passenger connection by air 
with the United States. 

As announced in the last issue of 
AMERICAN AVIATION, the air mail 
route of Wyoming Air Service from 
Cheyenne to Billings will be extended 
to Great Falls, Montana, on August 1, 
in preparation for the extension of an 
American air line, probably National 
Parks Airways, from Great Falls to 
Lethbridge, Canada. 


C. OF C. ASKS NEW 
AIRWAY CONTROL 


Low Rates Bid on New Routes 
Seen as Making New Method 
Necessary 
The need for a different method of 
assigning new air mail routes to air 
line operators, to make sure that they 
will fit properly into the entire air 
transport system, was emphasized July 
14 by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States in a statement issued to 

the press. 

“This is made clear,” said the 
Chamber, “by the extraordinarily low 
rates offered on three out of four new 
air mail routes for which bids have 
just been opened by the Post Office 
Department. It is evident from the low 
bids on these contracts in each case one 
mill or less per mile for a mail load 
up to three hundred pounds, that they 
were not based on the cost of carrying 
the mail but primarily on desire to 
obtain the new routes as parts of air 
transport systems now in process of de- 
velopment. These low figures must be 
compared with rates ranging from 24 
cents to 33 cents per mile for similar 
unit loads on existing air mail routes. 

“Anticipating the need for a better 
method of assigning new air transport 
routes in a manner to meet the public 
interest in proper development of air 
transport, the Chamber last year studied 
this problem and it advocates placing 
the decision of such questions in the 
hands of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. This has long been the case 
with regard to the opening of new rail 
lines and is now also the case under the 
Motor Carrier Act of 1935, with re- 
gard to new common carrier bus and 
truck lines 

“Because of this need the Chamber 
is supporting the pending McCarran- 
Lea bill, which takes account of the 
fact that air passenger and express 
service now provide two-thirds of the 
business of the scheduled air lines and 
should therefore receive full considera- 
tion in the establishing of new routes 
The proposed legislation, which has 
received widespread support among 
business interests in all parts of the 
country, would still give the Postmaster 
General the power to initiate proposals 
for new air mail routes. However, 
final decision as to the routes, includ- 
ing passenger and express service, 
would rest with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, which would also 
determine the fair and _ reasonable 
compensation for carriage of the mails 
as it now does for mail carried on rail- 
road trains.” 


Eliminate St. Paul 


Minneapolis, Minn., July 13.— 
Northwest Airlines has indicated that 
with the institution of Lockheed 14 
service it will discontinue serving Hol- 
man Airport at St. Paul, using Minne- 
apolis’ Wold-Chamberlain field as the 
single stop for both cities. Taxi serv- 
ice will be provided to and from St. 


Paul. 
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Chicago and Southern Applies 
For Extension to Birmingham 
Brings Up Whole Question of whether Extensions 


can be Granted by P.O. from Intermediate 
Points on a Line 


Chicago and Southern Air Lines 
filed an application with the Post Of- 
fice Department on July 24 for an ex- 
tension of its air mail route from 
Memphis to Birmingham, it was an- 
nounced jointly by Carleton A. Putnam, 
president, and Lyle Brookover, general 
trafic manager. 

The airline is strongly supported in 
its application by Senator George L. 
Berry, (D.-Tenn.) and the cities of 
Chicago, St. Louis, Birmingham and 
Memphis. Through purchase of a 
Lockheed Electra from Eastern Air 
Lines, delivered the week of July 19, 
the line is ready to operate the exten- 
sion immediately if the application is 
granted. Flying and ground personnel 
are already available. 

The application brings up a question 
which has long irritated the airline 
picture—whether the Post Office De- 
partment considers an extension an ad- 
ditional route mileage from the ter- 
minals only, or whether extensions may 
be made from intermediate points on 
the routes. Chicago and Southern now 
flies New Orleans-Chicago, and the Bir- 
mingham extension would be in the 
nature of a spur. 

Shortly before the air mail bids on 
the new routes were opened on July 
12, AMERICAN AVIATION sought the 
opinion of Charles P. Graddick, super- 
intendent of the air mail service,. con- 
cerning the possible extension of Penn- 
sylvania-Central’s route from Pittsburgh 
to Charleston, W. Va. Mr. Graddick 
at that time stated that the Solicitor, 
Karl A. Crowley, had ruled that exten- 
sions can only be granted from ter- 
minals, that the Penn-Central case 
could not be considered an extension. 
_However, Congress apparently has 
directed otherwise. In its report to 
the House on H. R. 4732, the House 
Post Office Committee made clear that 
it thought extensions should be made 
from intermediate points and the bill 
as reported out includes the wording 
that extensions can be made “from 
either terminus or from any inter- 
mediate point thereof.” 


Crowley Sought Advice 

Apparently Mr. Crowley did not in- 
tend to be mandatory, for in his letter 
to the House Committee, over the 
signature of the Postmaster General he 
said that although the Post Office be- 
lieved extensions should not be made 
from intermediate points on a line, it 
wanted to know the views of Con- 
&ress. Since the House committee was 
determined in its views, it is conceded 
that Mr. Crowley will permit exten- 
sions from intermediate points from 
now on. 

The Post Office decision on the 
Chicago and Southern application will 
be awaited with considerable interest 
for, as in many other matters pending 
broad questions are involved. Numer- 
ous other applications might well be 
expected if this first one is favorably 
acted upon. 

One broad question involved is the 
fate of small lines, for with the type 
of competitive bidding that prevailed 
on July 12, only the larger and strong: 
er lines can bid at ridiculously low fig- 
ures and obtain the award. The only 
hope of expansion of small lines would 
be through extensions. The Post Office 
may, by law, grant extensions without 
advertising for bids if the routes are 


250 miles or less off the existing route. 
It is believed that Chicago and South- 
ern took this step immediately, hav- 
ing seen that it could not win a com- 
petitive grab for a line with anything 
like a reasonable bid. 

The application also has a bearing 
on the much-discussed through line 


from Denver to Kansas City, Memphis, - 


Birmingham and the southeast. How- 
ever there are little hopes that a line 
of that length will be advertised and 
the first such link would be only from 
Denver or Puebio to Kansas City or 
some such point. There would be little 
through traffic anyway and it is con- 
sidered quite likely that Chicago and 
Southern’s application will be favorably 
received, 


Idaho Pilots 


Twin Falls, Idaho, July 9.—The 
Idaho Pilots’ Association was formed 
here tonight with Lionel A. Dean, of 
Twin Falls, as president. The organi- 
zation will seek airport improvements 
here and in other cities; promote air 
marking; secure ¢ medical examiner 
for this city, and hold an air meet 
this fall. Vic Kelley is vice-president 
and Grant Kilbourne is secretary-treas- 
urer. 
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AIR PATROL 


Three Pilots Organize to 
Aid Sheriff 
Three Pilots Organize to 
Aid Sheriff 

Akron, Ohio, July 20—Three pilots 
of Akron have organized the Summit 
County Air Patrol in cooperation with 
Sheriff Walter P. O'Neil. Since the 
sheriff is in office until 1941, the 
boys ought to have a long-lived or- 
ganization. 

Prime mover of the patrol is Ken- 
neth Benson, active for some years in 
the National Intercollegiate Flying 
Club and a staunch aviation enthusiast 
as well as a good pilot. The others are 
Richard Bell, operations manager of 
the Cloudhoppers, local flying unit, and 
Ralph Maglione, Jr. The patrol has 
the use of two ships, a Taylor Cub and 
a low-wing Aeronca, which belongs to 
the Aero Sportsman’s Club of which 
Maglione is president. Benson was re- 
cently appointed chairman of the aero- 
nautics committee of the Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce. The patrol is 
organized to aid the sheriff in tracking 
down criminals, stolen cars, etc. 


Sturgis Leaves TWA 


Kansas City, Mo., July 15—Parker 
Brook Sturgis, assistant traffic manager 
of TWA, is leaving that organization. 
In air transport for more than 10 
years, Sturgis was connected with the 











old TAT and NAT. Prior to his 
present job he was regional traffic 


manager for TWA at Chicago. 


Minimum Altitudes 


For UAL Transports 


Chicago, Ill., July 15—United Ai 
Lines’ planes must maintain elevations 
of at least 2,000 feet, according t 
minimum altitude regulations estab- 
lished over its coast-to-coast system. 

Between New York and Chicago, 


United's westbound planes maintain 
average flight elevations of 6,000, 
8,000, and 10,000 feet, while east- 


bound planes generally fly at 7,000, 
9,000, and 11,000 feet. If deviations 
from these elevations are necessary to 
increase passenger comfort, pilots ar 
required to report their propose 
change of plan by radio to the ground 
stations. 

The first of the order of altitude 
recording barographs has also been re- 
ceived by United. These barograpl 
automatically register altitude on 
timed chart during flight, thus giving 
a minute-by-minute record of the eleva- 
tion of planes during their scheduled 
flying. At the end of the flight th 
barographs are unsealed and _ thei 
charts are inspected by dispatchers an 
meteorologists. 


Canadian Air Mail 

Canadian Airways, Ltd., on July 12 
established a weekly airmail service be- 
tween Prince Albert, Goldfields, Fond 
du Lac, Norite Bay, and Stony Rapids, 
returning direct to Prince Albert for : 
total of 961 miles. The route super- 
sedes the existing air mail service be 
tween Prince Albert and Goldfields 
Saskatchewan. 
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railroads for many years. A first class 
train from Chicago to the West Coast 
may be carried in turn by three or four 
different railroads although passengers 
may not be aware of: this fact. Through 
Pullman service has been considered a 
prime requisite of railroad transporta- 
tion. Hence, why not the same plan 
for airlines. 

A second factor is whether the Post 
Office has any real jurisdiction in the 
problem. Some opinion in Washington 
held that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is the proper body to decide 
the legality of leasing agreements, since 
air mail is not involved. Also, no 
complaint was registered by any air- 
line; it was simply a matter of the 
Post Office stepping in to announce 
the hearing. It is doubtful whether the 
I. C. C. will interject itself into the 
picture unless requested. 

Many Possibilities 

A third factor opens up the whole 
matter of interchange of equipment on 
a broad scale. For example, both United 
and Transcontinental & Western Air, 
Inc., have wanted to come into Wash- 
ington for many years to provide direct 
service to the west from the capital. 
If the leasing agreement now entered 
into by United and Western Air is ap- 
proved, then it is wholly probable that 
the two major lines would make agree- 
ments with Pennsylvania Central to 
interchange equipment and thus obtain 
a direct entrance into Washington. 

By the same token, Nothwest Air- 
lines could (using an extreme exam- 
ple) operate a “Miami Special” from 
Seattle by leasing agreements with con- 
necting airlines (Penn Central and 
Eastern) and carry passengers all the 
way to Florida. Obviously this is an 
extreme case, but if approval is given 
for the one case, the industry will un- 


doubtedly be treated to a series of 
interesting arrangements which will 
give through service in many parts of 
the country where it has not been pos- 
sible by the strict provisions of the 
Air Mail Act of 1934. 

In other words, the railroad Pullman 
idea will be picked up by the airlines 
and used to the full limit. No one 
questions the advantage from the stand- 
point of public convenience and neces- 
sity, although it makes the Air Mail 
Act of 1934 with its “frozen” provi- 
sions more a travesty than ever. 

Industry Wants It 

As far as could be learned, the in- 
dustry without any exceptions considers 
the leasing arrangement plain com- 
mon sense and an inevitable step in 
the forward development of air trans- 
portation. It was bound to pop up 
first with Western Air and United, for 
both lines have worked to mutual ad- 
vantage in the past by using identical 
equipment and providing close connec- 
tions. As long as 247 Boeings were 
used, the transfer of passengers at 
Salt Lake City from one plane to an- 
other has been taken as a matter of 
course. In fact, few passengers ever 
were really aware that they were travel- 
ing on two different airlines. With 
sleepers now being installed, through 
equipment was vitally necessary because 
Salt Lake City is a middle-of-the-night 
stop on the over-night run from Chi- 
cago to Los Angeles. Western Air has 
three Douglas DST sleepers on order 
and United began installing its new 
sleepers late in July. 

R. Bruce Kremer, counsel for United, 
said he would not raise the question 
of P. O. jurisdiction unless occasion 
warranted, that he could not see a 
legal question involved but merely one 
of “common sense.” 

“The question of the lease agree- 
ments answers itself,” he said. ‘‘Inter- 
change of equipment is a logical devel- 
opment of the industry. The answer is 
purely the practical one of whether you 


want to provide public convenience. In 
matters of this sort the broad view 
must be taken and it’s so perfectly 
obvious that there is no use getting 
legally technical.” 

The official notice 
reads in part: 

“A through plane passenger service 
has been advertised and proposed to be 
entered into between New York, and 
other Eastern cities and Los Angeles, 
over Route AM 1 as far as Salt Lake 
City, and thence over Route AM 13 
to Los Angeles. A corresponding east- 
bound service is also proposed from 
Los Angeles to New York and other 
Eastern points. 

“The air mail contractors on Routes 
AM 1 and AM 13 have entered int 
mutual leasing agreements for the ex- 
pressed purpose of transferring the op- 
erating responsibility and custody of 
the planes from one contractor to th 
other at Salt Lake City. Pursuant t 
the provisions of this agreement, the 
west-bound through plane of United 
Air Lines is leased to Western Air Ex- 
press on its arrival at Salt Lake City 
and a crew of the lessee takes charge otf 
the plane from that point until 
reaches Los Angeles. A reverse pro- 
cedure is followed with respect to th 
east-bound plane upon its arrival 
Salt Lake City. 

“It is, therefore, necessary for this 
Department to determine whether such 
service may be legally operated by 
means of such a leasing agreement : 
that indicated above. Other air mail 
contractors have from time to time pr 
jected similar operations, but up 
this date, so far as the department 1s 
advised, mone has been carried int 
effect. 

“The inauguration of similar serv- 
ices by other contractors is being held 
up pending the determination of the 
questions here involved. Consequently, 
the matter is of great importance to all 
air mail contractors and to the Post 
Office Department.” 
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New Wash. Airport Fades; Everybody 
Sick of Endless Blunders, Inaction 


Washington's troubled airport situa- 
tion was in pretty much of a tight spin 
as this issue went to press. With 
column after column of newspaper re- 
ports the issues had become so tangled 
and hopeless that aviation people in 

capital considered it an insult 
whenever the matter was brought up 
for discussion. 

Practically all hope for action on a 
airport site at this session of 
Congress vanished when two separate 
bills were introduced July 23 and 24, 
one calling for the construction of a 
$3,000,000 airport at Camp Springs, 
Md., ten miles southeast of the city, 
id the other calling for purchase and 
mproving of the present Washington 
Airport. This means committee hear- 
ings and reports to Congress and 
countless more arguments, bickerings, 
surveys and studies 

There was one added touch of irony 

week of July 19. Irony is indeed 
a mild word. After eleven years of 
inaction and indecision, Congress ap- 
pointed a first class committee to 
study the selection of sites and make 

recommendation to Congress. The 
committee took over a year and when 
it finally reported, the committee was 
divided several ways. The majority 
favored Camp Springs. But after a 
year’s study, the committee apparently 
overlooked the fact that Camp Springs 
was a short two or three miles from 
the Navy Department's experimental 
radio station southeast of Washington. 
Consequently, the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House practically doomed 
the Camp Springs site by its out- 
spoken opposition. Why the airport 
commission didn’t know about the 
Navy station in the first place is just 
one of those things. 


Blunders 

There are a hundred confusing angles 
which make any early decision highly 
improbable. First was the split re- 
port. Second was the blunder of se- 
lecting Camp Springs. Third is the 
strong Virginia lobby which wants the 
site in Virginia. Fourth is the strong 
element wanting the present airport 
to be purchased and improved. 
_ In the midst of these and many other 
factors are the airline pilots who is- 
sued a 60-day ultimatum several weeks 
ago demanding immediate action on 
a new airport or else. The “or else” 
still remains a question. The Bureau 
of Air Commerce, under pressure of 
the pilots, is drafting new and stiff 
regulations which will mean that 
Washington Airport will be desig- 
nated as a two-way field, with Bolling 
Field, across the river, as an alternate 
fh 


new 





debates, 


With Congress fully expected to 
adjourn without action, the pilots and 
the Bureau are left with the only 
alternative of using Washington Air- 
port when weather conditions are okey 
and using Bolling when they're not. 
T Bureau has made arangements 
with the Army for use of its field. 


Split 

Even the civic and airline interests 
are split on a site. All see the ad- 
vantage of having an airport adjacent 
to the city. An airport ten miles out 
of the city would mean good-bye for 
much Washington-New York com- 
muting traffic, as Eastern well knows. 

Considerable sentiment has devel- 
oped for purchasing the present air- 
port, abandoning Military Road which 
crosses the center of the field, and en- 
larging it to include the Department 
ot Agriculture’s experimental farm 





which adjoins on the west side. But 
the Bureau of Air Commerce, having 
hedged on the question of the airport 
itself for a decade, is still not in a 
position to say whether the airport is 
good or could be made adequate. 

In short, it’s one mess and 
nobody has the answer—except that 
the answer will come one of these days 
with a grand accident and then every- 
body will wonder why something 
wasn’t done. Opinion still points to 
the Bureau as the one key to the pic- 


sweet 


ture. That agency has—or could have 
—more to say about the airport than 
anyone else. But like every other 
agency, including Congress, it talks, 
argues, procrastinates, goes technical, 
and the net result—well it’s been that 


way for eleven years. 


MENASCO APPOINTS 
Foreign Representatives Named at 
London and Copenhagen 

Los Angeles, July 19. Menasco 
Manufacturing Co., has announced the 
appointment of two foreign representa- 
tives. 

Haller Aviation, Limited, of East 
London is to be the authorized service 
and parts dealer for Menasco aircraft 
engines in South Africa. Menasco- 
powered Ryans have been sold in great 
number in this territory. 

Cai Caspersen of Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, is to be the company’s representa- 
tive in Denmark, Sweden, Norway, 
Finland, Esthonia, Lithuania, and Lat- 
via. Caspersen has been representative 
for American-made aircraft and auto- 
motive equipment for many years. 
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as though Waco, Texas, might be 
eliminated for the same reason. 

Up in Michigan, where the state 
has expended large sums for airport 
development, a whole series of cities 
was eliminated by American Airlines 
when it supplanted Stinson A’s with 
Douglas DC-2’s. Ann Arbor and Jack- 
son were cut off immediately because 
of small fields. South Bend is under- 
going improvements and will be ready 
for service soon. Kalamazoo was de- 
clared suitable 


only for daytime op- 

erations until lights are installed. 
In West Virginia, two cities, 
Charleston and Elkins, will not see 


American's DC-2 planes because of in- 
adequate fields and are now scheduled 
for elimination with Stinsons being 
taken off the line. New Haven, Conn., 
has been eliminated for DC-2 stops. 

The airline picture is in a constant 
state of flux. While many stops are 
being eliminated, others are coming 
back. With numerous airport  im- 
provements in the Southeast, Eastern 
has been able to resume service at a 
number of cities and its local services 
have been enhanced as a result. Baton 
Rouge and Beaumont are now being 
improved and will be ready for East- 
ern's DC-2's before long. 

On the new Cheyenne-Huron run to 
be operated shortly by Wyoming Air 
Service, there is a notable lack of 
adequate fields. Spearfish will have 
to serve three or four communities, al- 
though Watertown reports that its field 
is now completed and may be given 
an O.K. by the Department of Com- 
merce. 
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That’s It in the Middle 





This aerial photograph of the Cleveland Municipal 
ington field drawn on to scale from a map furnished by the Department of 


Commerce, shows graphically 
regarding air transport facilities. 


how the nation’s capital is 
Except that this composite view 


Airport, with the Wash- 


middle” 
does not 


“in the 


give any idea of Arlington Cemetery rising to one side, the Potomac hills, 


factory chimneys and lines 


airport. 


pow er 


immediately surrounding Washington’s 


Photo reproduced through the courtesy of the Washington Herald. 





New Private Flying Traffic Rules 
Will Be Less Restrictive than Present 


Proposed traffic regulations now be- 
ing promulgated by the Bureau of Air 


Commerce which have given rise to 
fears of stringent control of private 
flying, probably will be even less 


stringent than present traffic rules, ac- 
cording to authoritative reports from 
the Bureau of Air Commerce. 

The committee headed by Earl Ward, 
chief of the airways operations section 
of the Bureau, which includes repre- 
sentatives of various phases of aviation, 
is continuing its weekly conferences 
and the new regulations will not be 
drafted before September 1. Despite 
preliminary mewspaper stories telling 
about “stop and go” systems and strict 
requirements for private flyers, AMER- 
ICAN AVIATION has been given assur- 
ance that private flyers will be given 
more freedom than they have had 
under existing regulations. 


The crux of the traffic regulations 
hinges about overcast weather and 
terminal airports. At present the 


private flyer cannot fly the airways in 
overcast without instrument rating and 
procedure. This is to be continued 
for heavy overcast, but the new regu- 
lations are expected to contain the 
provision that the private flyer may go 
up through partial overcast when he 


Your Best Travel BUY is BY Braniff 


Luxurious, 


Braniff-flown Douglas 


has clear passage and fly “on top” if 
he desires. Also the regulations con- 
cerning altitudes will be lifted some- 
what to make it possible for private 
flyers to fly anywhere at any time as 


long as there is a 500-foot ceiling. A 


general liberalization is contemplated 

The only place where regulations 
may be more stringent is at a busy 
terminal airport at which many trans- 
port lines converge The curtain 
marker system will be developed for 
these larger terminals, but the Bureau 
is definitely trying to get away from 
the idea now prevalent in many 
quarters that it is planning to rule the 


private flyer off the airways 


Curtiss-Wright Enlarges 


New York City, July 17. Curtiss- 
Wright Corporation has announced en- 
largement of its engineering depart- 
ment in the St. Louis Airplane division, 
A large volume of work on new air- 
plane design made the enlargement 
necessary Lighting units, air condi 
tioning, and oth have 


r improvements 


been added. Fifty men are employed 
in the engineering department at pres- 
ent but it is planned to increase the 
personnel to about 100 within the next 
few months 
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Motorless Flying Moved Forward 
As Sucessful Elmira Meet Closes 


German Pilot Cops Honors Although Dick du Pont 
Gets Trophy; Western Country Believed Best 
for Altitude and Distance Records 


By BOB BUCK 


At the close of the Eighth Annual 
National Soaring Contest at Elmira, 
N. Y. on July 11, it was evident 
that gliding in this country has pro- 
gressed many fold. Entries in this year’s 
contest showed an increase of one hun- 
dred percent over last year. 

Gliding, according to officials, is in- 
creasing to the extent that entries in 
next year’s contest will be limited to 
“C” licensed pilots only. The “C” 
license, awarded by the NAA, is won 
after a soaring flight of five or more 
minutes above the point of release. 

Although this year’s national cham- 
pionship went to Richard duPont of 
Wilmington, the first place winner of 
the contest was Peter Reidel the Ger- 
man pilot. Reidel could not lay claim 
to the title because of his nationality. 
His remarkable ability far surpassed 
that of the Americans’ although United 
States pilots were flying German craft 
and in one case identical to Reidel’s. 
Reidel started gliding fourteen years 
ago when Germany's flying was re- 
stricted to gliding as a result of the 
Versailles Treaty and the poor supply 
of raw materials. 

Harris Hill at Elmira has been de- 
veloped thru the cooperation of the 
WPA, the Chemung County Board of 
Supervisors, the Elmira Association of 
Commerce and the Soaring Society of 
America. The expenditure of $150,000 
of WPA money has made Harris Hill 
the gliding center of America. The 
site is equipped with an Administra- 
tion building, Hangar and many rustic 
cabins which serve as living quarters 
for contestants. The hill has an un- 
obstructed runway of over 2,000 feet. 

Although Harris Hill is the finest 
gliding site in the United States to. 
day, soaring pilots believe that the 
greatest gliding records will be made 
in other parts of the United States, 
The plains of Texas or the deserts of 
California, New Mexico or Arizona. 
This has become a fact due to modern 
soaring where thermal currents, caused 
by unstable air, bring about the ideal 
conditions for long distance and _alti- 
tude flights. Elmira, explain the soar- 
ing pilots, will be a good schooling 


Below, left, Chet Decker, ef Glen Ridge, N. J., wraps up his flight recordinginstruments before taking off. 













place. The slope soaring there, done 
by rising air over mountain slopes, is 
excellent and will provide the neces- 
sary boost for fledgling soaring pilots. 
Thermal conditions at Elmira, how- 
ever, are not as good as those found 
in other parts of the country. 

At this year’s contest the question of 
gliding rules was brought up. It is 
the opinion of experts that the present 
rules, as regard licenses etc., are not 
sufficient. This fact was substantiated 
by the six crack ups during the contest. 
The only requirement for a_ student 
glider pilot permit is the simple filling 
out of a form. No physical is re- 
quired. To receive a glider pilot's 
license the applicant need not know 
how to fly a power ship. It is not 
required that he knows spins or stalls. 
Unfamiliarity with these conditions has 
caused crack-ups. It is the opinion 
of experts that glider pilots should be 
required to learn at least stalls and 
spins, if not to solo, in a power plane 

Besides soaring being a sport it is 
claimed to have other merits, chiefly 
a method of getting people in the air 
at a small cost. Some soaring people 
are of the belief that all power plane 
pilots should be required to know 
soaring. It is claimed that its knowl- 
edge will increase power plane pilot's 
precision. It will make him more 
adept in emergencies and forced land- 
ings. 

The chief hold-backs to gliding’s 
growth seem to be the lack of facili- 
ties, the high costs of sail planes and 
the necessity of good weather. 

There are few gliding clubs in the 
country and the person desiring to 
learn gliding must hunt far and wide to 
find a glider or instructor for hire. 
It is hoped that a school will be formed 
in Elmira and that Harris Hill will be 
used year round rather than just for the 
contest. 

Cost up to $3,000 

Ply-wood, seemingly the best material 
for soaring plane construction, is too 
high in price and is one reason for 
high purchase costs. Most Americans 
buy German craft at a price from 
$1,200 to $3,000. 
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Peter Reidel, of Germany, taking off on the new Harris Hill gliding field 











Good locations for slope soaring and 
schooling are hard to find in this 
country and this fact is another thorn 
in gliding’s side. 

Despite these facts the gliding peo- 
ple predict a bright future with thou- 
sands of young people taking to the 
sport. This fact seems _ substantial 
when one sees the enthusiasm with 
which soaring people go about their 
business. They all seem to have been 
bitten by a bug akin to the one which 
bites power plane enthusiast so effec- 
tively. 

The $1,000 award donated by Mrs. 
Warren E. Eaton for the best American 


ing field near Elmira constructed by WPA for the soaring enthusiasts. 


sail-plane in the contest was awarded 
to Arthur Schultz, of Berkley, Mich 
Harvey Stephens, of Hollywood, Catif., 
was second award of $500 and Ernest 
and Paul Swutzer of Peekskill, N. Y 
$300 third prize. 

Reidel was awarded the Bendix Gold 
Trophy for the longest distance flight 
His 133-mile flight to Elizabeth, Pa., 
topped 12 miles that of Harlan Ross 
Montebello, Calif., who received the 
Bendix silver trophy as runner-up. 


Du Pont received the A. Felix du 
Pont Gold Trophy for the greatest 
altitude attained in the meet, 5,8° 


feet, in a flight to Pulaski, N. Y. 


At right are sleeping cabins at Harris Hill glid- 
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Army’s New Pusher Fighter 


Features of Experimental Bell Aircraft Corp. Multi-Seater Plane Represent 
Radical Departures in Military Design; Fuel Carried in Wings 


AS part of its experimental program, 
the Army Air Corps has brought 
out a radically new multi-seater fighter 
which ought to create a minor sensa- 
tion in the industry. 

The new plane is a pusher—the pro- 
pellers are behind the wings. No gaso- 
line is carried in the fuselage or engine 
nacelles, and the wing gunners have a 
free field of fire and observation to the 
front. 

The new plane was built on experi- 
mental order by the Bell Aircraft Cor- 
poration, Buffalo, N. Y. and has been 
delivered from factory to the flying field 
at Buffalo for final assembly and initial 
flight test. 

According to a War Department re- 
lease over the name of Secretary of 
War Harry H. Woodring on July 19, 
the experimental fighter, technically 
called the XFM-1 (Experimental fight- 
er, multi-seater), “has been pronounced 
by flying men who secretly have watched 
it grow from drawing board and mock- 
up to a completed article ready for 
flight, as a formidable fighting machine 
which should prove itself capable of 
coping with the giant bombing planes 
of the Flying Fortress type now flying 
in the leading nations of the world.” 

The Bell Aircraft Corp. believes the 
pusher design gives increased propeller 
efficiency. In addition, the wing gun- 
ners do not have to work in the pro- 
peller blast, formerly considered a hand- 
icap to gun maneuver and accuracy. 


Has Six Guns 

“To be a successful fighter,” the War 
Department release states, “a flying 
machine must be much faster than its 
target. It is believed that this plane can 
overhaul any air targets. Another es- 
sential quality in an air destroyer is 
the ability to strike with power when 
it has engaged its prey. This plane 
answers with six guns, more powerful 
armament than ever before carried 
a fighter. It also carries light bombs.” 

Although most fighters have been re- 
latively small planes, this new craft can 
hardly come under that classification. 
It accommodates a crew of five, pilot, 
co-pilot-navigator, radio operator-gun- 
ner, and two outboard wing gunners. 

It is powered with two engines re- 
cently developed by the Allison Engin- 
eering Corporation, of Indianapolis 
(General Motors subsidiary) in con- 
junction with Air Corps engineers. No 
gasoline is carried in fuselage or engine 
nacelles, all is carried in liquid tight 
compartments in its giant wings. This 
is intended to reduce fire hazard. 

The XFM-1 is a low wing, all-metal, 
monoplane embodying all the latest de- 
vices to increase its speed and airworthi- 
ness. Its landing gear and tail wheel 
are electrically retractable. It carries 
flaps to reduce its landing speed. It 
provides heated compartments for all 
members of its crew, which will be 
much in demand at its fighting ceiling, 
over 30,000 feet. 


Auxiliary Power Plant 

“The builder of this plane,” the re- 
lease said, “points to the fact that it 
contains some new and radical depar- 
tures which will have far-reaching sig- 
nificance for the civil air industry as 
well as the military. The first of these 
is its power plant location and _ its 
pusher propellers; next is the auxiliary 








power plant aboard for retracting land- 
ing gear, for lights, radio and starters. 
This auxiliary plant drives nine electric 
motors, taking this load off the two 
engines which drive the propellers. This 
new fighter can continue to transmit 
after forced landing when its main 
power plants are dead. 

“An innovation in this plane, on 
which military men look with great 
favor, is the complete interchangeability 
of any or all members of the crew. The 
wing gunners can travel between their 
stations and the main fuselage while in 
flight; the co-pilot can change places 
with the pilot, the radio operator can 
man the guns; all stations have inter- 
communication. The advantageous loca- 
tion of the wing gunners in front of 
the engines permits them to see the 
pilot, and he them; this makes visual 
signals practicable between all members 
of the crew. In addition, complete tele- 
phone inter-communication is provided.” 


No other data is available at the 
present time. Weight, wing spread, 


range and speed were not given. After 
its initial shake-down flights at Buffalo, 
the plane is scheduled for flight to the 
Materiel Division, Wright Field, Day- 
ton, Ohio, for completion of experi- 
mental tests. 

When thoroughly tested for mechan- 
ical and technical details, General Oscar 
Westover, Chief of the Army Air Corps, 
plans to send the fighter to the General 
Headquarters Air Force, Langley Field, 
Va., where new tactics will be devised 
to fit this new military type. 


Sikorsky Added 


to Weirs Service 


Weirs, N. H., July 15—With the 
addition of an 8-passenger Sikorsky 


amphibian purchased from Pan Amer- 
ican Airways, the Winnipesaukee Air 
Service, Inc., has greatly increased its 
charter and sight-seeing service in the 
New England area. 

Capt. Bob Fogg, chief pilot and oper- 
ations manager, for twenty years a pilot 
in this section, has announced the com- 
pletion of a new seaplane base here 
which now accommodates 12 to 14 sea- 
planes and amphibians and ranks as one 
of the finest seaplane bases in the 
country. New ramps and docks have 
been installed. His air service now has 
a four-place Beechcraft and a two-place 
open Waco in addition to the Sikorsky. 

The company has carried almost 50,- 
000 passengers in fifteen years without 
a single accident. Last year the charter 
part of the business represented 47 per 
cent of flights made and this year will 
run even higher. During the winter the 
service operates to Havana, Nassau and 
other points out of Miami and is known 
as the Miami Seaplane Service, Inc. 


Thomas E. P. Rice, a pilot on the 
Italian front in the World War, is 
president. Capt. Fogg was the first 
pilot to reach the German flyers 


grounded on Greenley Island after their 
trans-Atlantic flight some years ago. 
Other pilots are Andrew Cannon and 
Floyd Miller, with George Bisson and 
Nate Collins as mechanics. Paul Perry 
is ticket seller. 








Army Air Corps photo of a drawing of the Bell XFM-1, the new experi- 
mental multi-seater fighter. 





Wichita Opens V ocational $ 
Aireraft Labor Shortage 


to Ease 


Stearman, Beech 


School 


and Cessna Companies Join in 


Cooperative Move Initiated by J. C. Woodin, 
Supervisor of Industrial Education 


Realization of a shortage of skilled 
labor in the aviation industry has led 
the Department of Industrial Education 
of the Wichita, Kansas, Public Schools 
to install a special training program in 
collaboration with the airplane com- 
panies of the city. 

With orders increasing and the in- 
dustry booming, the Wichita airplane 
companies have been unable to secure 
enough skilled help from the immedi- 
ate vicinity and have been sending 
calls to _ communities for workers. 
Also, they have been taking the sup- 
ply of Wichita vocational students even 
before they are graduated 

J. C. Woodin, — of the De- 
partment of Industrial Education of 
the public schools in Wichita, is in 
charge of the training program which 
is being given in connection with 
Stearman Aircraft Corp., Beech Air- 
craft Corp., and Cessna Aircraft Co. 

Woodin, in a letter to AMERICAN 
AVIATION stated: “This community is 
very proud of its accomplishments in 
the airplane industry. We are proud 
of the fact that back in the years of 
the late 20's we were producing more 
than half of all airplanes made in the 
United States, and now when five or 
six companies are coming to life again 
and are offering an opportunity for 
men and women to avail themselves of 
higher skilled vocations, we are glad 
to do anything which might help train 
people to be of service to these com- 
panies.” 

8 Week Courses 
formation of the classes fol- 
lowed numerous conferences with the 
cooperating companies. An eight weeks 
training course in three fields of skilled 


The 


work was set up. These fields are: 
Sheet Metal, Machine Shop Practice, 
and Acetylene Welding. The greatest 


shortage of labor was in these depart- 
ments. 

All students entering the training 
program must first apply to the person- 





nel manager of the 
panies, and there receive 
mittance. This is a technical 
of employment, and the companies 


cooperating <om- 
a card of ad- 
promise 


agree to employ the student after he 
graduates and becomes efficient, pro- 
vided there is still a demand for that 
class of labor in the plant. 

The teachers of these classes have 
been selected from the cooperating 


exception of the 
and he has been 
Fred Mag- 


companies, with the 
machine shop teacher, 
approved by the companies 


ruder, foreman in the sheet metal de- 
partment of Beechcraft Corp.; Carl 
Burnham, foreman of the sheet metal 
department of Stearman Corp.; L. §$ 
Elzea, sub-foreman in the welding de- 
partment of Stearman Corp.; and J. E. 
Moore, vocational teacher of Machine 
shop in the vocational school, are the 


teachers at 

Representatives of the three cooperat- 
ing plants keep in touch with the pro- 
gress of the students and advise with 
the instructors. The companies furnish 
practice material to be used in instruc- 
tion and in this way the students are 


present 


working on the same kind of material 
that they will use when they go into 
the plants 

As fest as trainees are absorbed into 
employn vent, the vacancies in the train- 
ing shops are filled through the recom- 
mendation of the cooperating company 

There is no enrollment fee, but when 
new material is purchased the student 
is assessed his allotted share. There 
are over 100 men in training at present 
and most classes have averaged an at- 
tendance of 98 ene 

Other aircraft companies in the vicin- 
ity may send s dents through the rec- 


ommendation of "the personnel manager. 
The school does not permit any other 
type of workers to come in, however, 
as it feels that it could not train efh- 
ciently if heavy machine shop training 
was mixed with lighter airplane work 
and other phases of instruction 
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sleepers would be absurd if passengers had to awaken at 2 a. m. to 
change to another sleeper. 

But what of Mr. Crowley's decision which he must give following 
the hearing scheduled for July 29? Either way he decides, he'll be 
wrong, that is, unless the accomplished Mr. Crowley can wend his way 
more astutely through the maze of contradictions and absurdities of the 
Air Mail Act than we think he can. 

Suppose he approves of interchange of equipment on the airlines— 
and this is the only sensible decision he can give. What, then, of the 
Air Mail Act and its rigid provisions for “freezing” the airline routes 
as they were prior to the summer of 1934? United would be carrying 
its planes into Los Angeles direct from Salt Lake City—and this is 
rank heresay according to the Act. And if the United-Western Air 
agreements are legal, then why can’t TWA make an agreement 
with Pennsylvania-Central to provide it with an entrance into Wash- 
ington? Mind, we are not saying that this is not logical, because it is 
logical from almost every standpoint. But it does make the Air 
Mail Act obsolete by about ten years and makes the air mail control of 
the Post Office more a travesty than ever. 

Suppose Mr. Crowley should not approve the agreements—which is 
unlikely. He would be farther into the mire than ever, for the air- 
lines undoubtedly would take the case to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission which has the best claims for jurisdiction. Wéith the railroads 
as a precedent, the I. C. C. could hardly do anything but approve in- 
terchanges. And Mr. Crowley would be in the uneviable position of 
maintaining that passengers on United Air Lines’ sleepers must get 
out of bed at an early hour of the morning and transfer to another plane. 
If air transportation is to develop, it must provide through service 
without inconveniences. After all, the passengers care very little whether 
they make the whole trip on one line or two or three. They are only 
interested in getting to their destination as speedily and as comfortably 
as possible. 

Interchange agreements open the way to many interesting develop- 
ments in the next few years. Small feeder lines, such as Pennsylvania- 
Central, might well become mere operating lines handling through planes 
of a number of major transcontinental lines. Such business ought to be 
profitable for the feeder systems. It has worked that way for the rail- 
roads. But we think Mr. Crowley may have stuck his foot into some- 
thing—at least if he is the prime defender of all that is righteous and 
mighty in the Air Mail Act of 1934. 


Pass Around the Breaks 


IONEERING an industry is a heart-breaking and back-breaking 
P task. Aviation has been no exception. In fact, aviation might 

well be considered noteworthy because of its breath-taking rapi- 
dity of development, its overnight changes, its dependency on the 
whims of design and performance characteristics. 

Experimentation is vital. It is the lifeblood of the industry. It must 
be continued at all costs. Some manufacturers win out, others suffer 
painful experiences. We were pleased to note that Mr. Leighton Rogers, 
president of the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce, reports progress 
in his representations to the War Department whereby the Air Corps 
would purchase not only the winning plane in a competition, but also 
the runner-up. It is costly for a manufacturer to design, refine and place 
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The manufacturer 
gets no returns, and consequently experimentation suffers. 

We believe in fostering and encouraging every phase of aviation, 
no matter how much other branches of the industry may decry develop- 


in competition a ship which loses the main contract. 


ments outside their own fields. Take the autogyro, for example. France, 
Germany and England all have been generous in experimental funds for 
development of this type of ship. Germany is building scores of them. 
So is France. In this country the autogyro development suffers because 
government agencies have put all their eggs into one or two baskets. 
There has been no proper distribution. At this early stage in aeronau- 
tics, it is not for anyone to say that a certain type of flying machine is 
good or bad. Who knows? There are definite advantages to the auto- 
gyro and it is capable of enormous development if experimentation were 
encouraged. 

We hope the Bureau of Air Commerce will see fit to spend its 
$200,000 for purchases of new aircraft wisely. We believe the purchase 
of a ‘gyro would be a worthy investment. The Army—not the Air 
Corps but the other branches—should earmark appropriations every 
year for the autogyro. Other types of aircraft would not be the losers 
Aviation will not benefit as a whole if only a few phases of it go for- 
ward rapidly. We have much to learn from all sides. To date the 
autogyro and lighter-than-air have been shelved and this is not healthy 
no matter how partisan the purse-holders may be. In this country the 
private manufacturer bears the major share of the experimental burden. 
This should be equalized. The Government can make experimentation 
possible by steady purchases of new types of equipment. Other nations 
do it. It’s time we did it. 


It Might Be Cheaper 


’D like to offer a nomination. 
There's an old saying that goes something like this: “If you 
can’t beat em, then join ’em.” 


There is really something in nuisance value. 

Mr. Karl A. Crowley, one-time Texas judge, and a prospective 
candidate for the governorship of Texas, could hardly be considered 
a worthy friend of the airline operators. As Solicitor for the Post 
Office Department, we consider his influence destructive for the forward 
development of the air transport industry. We are not alone in this 
view. 

In our usual mild way, we see two alternatives open to the airlines, 
both of which have been accomplished in many ways at many times in 
the history of our Democracy. 

One is to offer him an imposing job as czar of the airlines. 
him over to the “right’’ side. 

The other tactic might be to aid his governorship campaign (wishing 
no bad luck to Braniff) and thus take him out of the Solicitor’s job 
in the Post Office. 

Ah well, maybe it’s just the summer heat. 


Bring 


Emasculation 


HE Post Office Department, unwittingly perhaps, is putting the 
Bureau of Air Commerce in a tough spot because of airway exten- 
sion demands. In more than one respect the Post Office Depart- 

ment appears to be in the rather embarrassing position of aiding the 
emasculation of the Bureau. The situation now developing may be the 
final force necessary to insure favorable Congressional action either this 
session or next on the Air Safety Bill (S-1760 and H. R. 7474 in- 
troduced respectively by Senator McCarran and Representative Crosser). 

This is the bill proposing the transfer of scheduled airline safety 
regulations from the Bureau of Air Commerce to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The bill is being actively supported by the Air 
Line Pilots’ Association and is not opposed by the airline operators, 
their representative, Dr. Gorrell, having said during hearings on the 
bill: “Give safety to any governmental body that suits you. The airlines 
will cooperate to the very best of their ability.” 

The point is that many believe the I. C. C. could do a much smoother 
air transport development job in the public interest if both route certi- 
fication and safety requirements were handled by that one department. 

As it is now, the B. A. C. doesn’t know what the P. O. D. is going 
to do in the way of air mail route additions until it reads about it in 
the newspapers. Actually it isn’t quite that bad, but it amounts to the 
same thing. A few weeks’ notice is futile when B. A. C. appropriations 
must be made a year in advance and expenditures planned for even 
longer than that. (The Bureau in September will submit its budget 


requests for the fiscal year 1939 which starts July 1, 1938). 
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Just Heard— 


R. EDGAR Gorrell of the Air 

Transport Association of America 
recently queried a friend of ours about 
the Interstate Airways Committee and 
seemed inclined to have the committee 
investigated. Our good friend Arthur 
S$. Dudley, of Sacramento, is executive 
secretary and the committee’s |letter- 
head reads, “For Air Transport Regu- 
lation in the Public Interest.” The Air 
Transport Association chief, being 
rather new in the business, apparently 
doesn’t know that nothing would please 
the aviation publicist Arthur Dudley 
any more than a Congressional investi- 
gation of the committee to which he 
lends his name. Dudley's interest in 
seeing the McCarran-Lea bill enacted 
into law is a good omen for S-2. He 
has a long record of achievement for 
Sacramento, for California, and for 
the country. The ATA would do well 
to encourage his committee. To investi- 
gate it would be—well, just slightly 
screwy to say the least. 


What's happened to the Trans- 
american Aviation Corp. which Sig 
Janas was rumored to have organized? 
There was quite a flurry of excitement 
a few months ago, but it’s all floated 
into the winds. Even Eugene Vidal, 
who supposedly had equipment ll 
lined up for an airline some time ago, 
has disappeared from the airline pic- 
ture. (One of his equipment deals 
fell through completely). 


SEVERAL issues ago we took oc- 
 casion in this column to throw out 
some left-handed remarks at airline 
publicity men. Well, the brickbats 
came, and plenty of them. Thanks to 
Pressman Beattie of Braniff, we were 
deluged with full page newspaper lay- 
outs on the Spanish-speaking Braniff 
hostesses (We had remarked that we 
hadn't seen any releases). So even if 
we didn’t have the dope ourselves it 
seems that the rest of the country did 
have it—and used it. From Ed Wells 
at National Parks Airways came a 
complete explanation of news cover- 
age of the Yellowstone Park third gala 
opening. And pronto from Eastern 
came a yarn on that photo-biography 
contest. We are humble. 


S OME day we are going to go into 
“a lengthy discussion of aviation 
publicity. We have thought for a long 
time that there is much to be done 
constructively in this regard—without 
stepping on anybody’s personal toes. 
Some of the manufacturing concerns 
are notably terrible in press relations. 
Some of the airlines overstep bounds 
and get a stiff public boomerang for 
being premature. Getting space for 
the sake of getting space at any price 


isn’t usually the best policy, as Harry 
Bruno will doubtless affirm. There is 
really much to be done in smart, 
keen, honest-to-goodness press _ rela- 
tions in aviation. But that’s a long 
story. 


NEWCOMER among airline execu- 

tives who bids fair to go places 
is Bob Six, the new executive vice- 
president of Continental Air Lines. 
Shrewd, experienced, ambitious, and 
able, Six will be heard from in the 
Southwest. Until a few months ago 
nobody paid much attention to that 
line, until July 1 known as Varney 
Air Transport. Its single-engined op- 
erations between Pueblo and El Paso 
were a minor part of air transportation 
in the U. S. But now, with Lockheed 
12’s cruising along the route, and many 
plans underfoot, the gang seems out 
to do things in a big way. 


NOTHER newcomer, and_ unlike 

Six who has been in the airline 
business for many years, is Lyle Brook- 
over who is Carleton Putnam's right 
hand man for Chicago and Southern. 
Brookover had never been in airline 
operations until June. Within two 
months he has upset many precedents 
and is doing a top overhaul job on the 
Chicago-New Orleans route. He is 
injecting many new traffic angles into 
the line. Both Six and Brookover are 
new boys in their respective jobs, and 
both hold much promise. 


TOW here is an airline that really 
I flies high: Continental (formerly 
Varney). Starting at Denver, a mile 
high, the line goes to Colorado Springs, 
6400 feet above sea level, to Trinidad, 
5800 feet, over the Raton Pass to 
Santa Fe, 7200 feet, and on to El Paso, 
4300 feet. The line parallels the Con- 
tinental Divide the whole way. (We 
remember West Yellowstone boasting 
about having the highest commercial 
airport at 6600 feet—how about Santa 
Fe, at 7200?) And don't forget Grand 
Canyon Airlines with its 9,000 feet 
North Rim airport. Incidentally, those 
Lockheed 12's on Continental are 
cruising at 214 m.p.h., making that 
line the fastest in the world. 


WE were slightly in error a few 
weeks back when we said the last 
single-engined mail-carrying transport 
had passed into history. We were one 
month ahead of time. On August 1 
Hanford replaces its Lockheed Vega 
service between Huron and Bismarck 
with a Lockheed Electra, and this, so 
help us, marks the passing for all time 
of the last single-engined regularly 
scheduled air mail plane in the country. 
It's time for a drink all around. His- 
tory has been made. 


Aviation 
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Folks Worth 


S. J. Hungerford is a railroad man 
who finds himself heading up, as chair- 
man of the board of directors, a new 
transcontinental airline on the North 
American continent—Trans-Canada Air 
Lines. As chief executive of Canadian 
National Railways, he has risen from 
machinist’s apprentice to the highest 
position on the largest railway system 
in North America. 

Trans-Canada Air Lines is not his 
first contact with aviation, for the 
Canadian National System operates the 
Central Vermont Railway in the United 
States, and Central Vermont in turn 
operates Central Vermont Airways, 
Inc., running from Boston to Burling- 
ton and Montreal. There is little ques- 
tion that S. J. Hungerford will be an 
outstanding figure—as he already is— 
in aviation on this continent. 

Born near Bedford, Que., on July 
16, 1872, he entered railway service 
in 1886 as an apprentice on the South 
Eastern Railway in Canada. From 
then on his life story has been one of 
career and achievement. He _ rose 
steadily through the ranks of railroad- 
ing until in 1920 he was made vice- 
president. In 1934 he was appointed 
president. 

It is perhaps typical of the man that 
his personality has been little known 
outside of the transportation world. 
He plays a little golf, is fond of walk- 
ing, and in his early days was a keen 
lacrosse player. Just under six feet 
in height, he has the slim build and 
quiet bearing that are often associated 
with the student. He is slow of speech 
but his words carry conviction. 
of Canada’s 


His residence in seven 
nine provinces give him _ intimate 
knowledge of the country. There is 
little he doesn’t know about railroad- 


ing, and with the same thoroughness 
for detail, he is now entering the field 
of air transportation on a large scale. 


Betty Maloney is the only woman 
commercial airport manager in the 
world and anyone who has ever 
dropped in at Key West, Florida, will 
testify that there is no question about 
who's manager. Betty is a fighting 
Irishwoman who's made good against 
all the odds which confront any woman 
attempting to be an airport manager. 

Thirty-two, tall, persuasive but tact- 
ful, determined but sympathetic, Betty 
had no girlhood ambitions about avia- 
tion. She freely admits she knows 
nothing about the business technically 
—but when it comes to running the 
airport at Key West, there isn’t much 
she doesn’t know. Schooled in con- 
vents in Georgia, South Carolina and 
Maryland, she finished up at Johns 
Hopkins University majoring in jour- 
nalism and psychology. Three years 
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Meeting 





Maloney 


Hungerford 


ago she was working for the Govern- 
ment as office manager in the publicity 
department of the FERA in Key West. 
Next thing she knew she was manag- 
ing the airport. 

Pan American, through its wholly- 
owned subsidiary, Miami-Key West 
Airways, was starting operations. There 


were six planes a day then, three a 
week now. Several times Clipper 
ships made the run but mostly it's 


been Commodores. Betty has a ground 
crew of five and one man in the office. 
She’s a genuine boss. Not many 
months ago she had to supervise build- 
ing a barge for use in docking the 
ships and she did the whole job with- 
out benefit of blueprints or Pan-Am’'s 
engineering plans. Weather reports, 
dispatching, express and all the other 
details are now routine with her. Her 
voice, manner and appearance are femi- 
nine, but she has masculine business 
acumen. “It makes me furious to have 
anyone hint that women are not as in- 
telligent and as capable as men,” she 
says. 

She's a native of Key West, a grand- 
daughter of Walter C. Maloney, who 
wrote the first history of Key West, 
and who is responsible for many of 
the existing Admiralty laws. 

It took a long time for the boys on 
the line to get used to a woman man- 
ager. When she first took the job she 
signed radiograms and communications 
merely as “MALONEY.” Few on the 
line knew of her appointment. One 
day a message came to the radio man 
at Key West: “Say, who the hell is the 
fighting Irishman named Maloney?” 
They all like her now and admit she's 
won her place. 

Incidentally, it was Fred Noonan, he 
who is lost in the Pacific with Amelia 
Earhart, who installed her in the job 
and gave her the first instructions. 


“May I congratulate you upom a very 
excellent news publication.” Robert J. 
Pritchard, Editor, Western Flying, Los 
Angeles. 





When, without any advance notice, the Post Office announces new 
air mail route extensions and additions, the B. A. C. is in a tough spot 
because it has no appropriations to cover airway aids insta!lations. The 
B. A. C. plans for bringing the airways up to date as regards safety 
are “shot” every time the public demands and gets new airlines and 


extensions on old routes. 
master list of necessary airway aids. 


Early this year there was a $10,000,000 


Today that list totals $14,000,000, 


but the B. A. C. received only $7,000,000 from Congress and some 


of this cannot be actually spent until next year. 


Needless to say the 


master list grows faster than the Bureau’s ability to increase airway 


aids. 


Among the air mail routes for which no safety and navigation aids 
have been provided for by the 75th Congress are the 1766 route miles 


covered by the four bids opened by the Post Office on July 12 last. 





They include such important routes as Washington-Buffalo and Winslow- 


San Francisco. 


There are also additional intermediate stops authorized 


from time to time involving flight off the old course, which the B. A. C. 
cannot service with desired aid installations without taking money that 
has been appropriated to cover a safety program outlined in the Cope- 
land committee report of March 17 last. 

What to do about airway aids is more than ever a vital question 


among airline operators. 


They do not want to criticize the new per- 


sonnel of the B. A. C., but there is a growing feeling that the Post 
Office and the B. A. C. cannot do under existing law the sort of air 
transport fostering and development job that the I. C. C. (or a single 
independent commission) could do under proposed new legislation. 
Here is another instance of the Post Office doing more than any other 


agency—and unwittingly—to force the issue of constructive legislation. 














PRO, CON AND OTHERWISE 








Behnecke Answers NAA Editorial, 
Raises Question of BAC Powers 


Air Line Pilots Head Reviews Fight for I. C. C. 
Control of Airline Regulation and Challenges 
Bureau of Air Commerce Authority 


Editor's Note: Last issue AMERICAN 
AVIATION carried as a news story the 
editorial in the June issue of National 
Aeronautics, official organ of the Na- 
tional Aeronautic Association, opposing 
the McCarran-Crosser air safety bill. 
On July 19 AMERICAN AVIATION re- 
ceived the following statement from 
David L. Behncke, president of the Air 
Line Pilots Association, which organiza- 
tion has strongly endorsed the bill. The 
statement is printed as a communica- 
tion. 


In a_ recent issue of National 
Aeronautics, published by the N.A.A. 
there appeared an editorial entitled 
“Legislation—Good And Not So 
Good.” The only bills mentioned were 
the McCarran-Lea bill, S. 2, which 
would grant to airlines permanent 
franchises under I. C. C. regulation, 
and the McCarran-Crosser bill, S$. 1760, 
which would transfer airline safety 
from the Department of Commerce to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The former, it is related, is good while 
the latter is ‘‘Not so good.” With the 
objections to S. 1760 we take issue. 

It should be observed at the outset 
that S. 2 mostly benefits the existing 
airlines at the expense of those enter- 
prising individuals who may at some 
future time wish to compete, while S. 
1760 is for the benefit of the public at 
large and there may be a fear that it 
will adversely affect the pocketbooks of 
the operators. Be that as it may, we 
have no quarrel with S. 2, but, on the 
contrary, have just reason for claiming 
to be the originators of the idea. The 
records will show that the Air Line 
Pilots Association carried the banner 
alone for a number of years, long be- 
fore the Federal Aviation Commission 
was created. 

We alone held out before that com- 
mission for I.C.C. control rather than 
the creation of a separate aviation com- 
mission. While there are still those who 
prefer a separate commission, we are 
firmly convinced that ultimately they 
will agree with us, and more especially 
will they be grateful who make up 
that great unscratched field of so-called 
miscellaneous operations. 

S. 2 is a good bill and deserves the 
support of every air-minded person. 
But S. 1760 is also a good bill deserv- 
ing of the same kind of treatment. In 
our opinion the Safety Bill is the more 
urgently needed. 

Why do we wish the I.C.C. to take 
over airline safety? Why do we want 
S. 1760? To us who are so close to 
this situation the answer seems obvious, 
but, judging from the editorial com- 
ments referred to, it is not quite so 
obvious to others, and so for the bene- 
fit of those who do not have ready 
access to the voluminous records of 
many congressional hearings we repeat 
our views. 

Calls Act Obsolete 
(1) The Air Commerce Act of 


1926 is obsolete as it affects airlines. 
Originally designed to foster and pro- 
mote aviation, at a time when there was 
no regularly scheduled air transporta- 
: tion, it has served its purpose well, but 


- 


the airlines are now ready and require 
a different and more concrete form of 
safety regulation. 

Miscellaneous commercial and private 
aviation, on the other hand, have not 
yet reached that stage of development 
where they can point with certainty the 
road they will travel. Promotion and 
development are still necessary; more, 
perhaps, than they are now getting. 
With the airlines moved out of their 
way and into the I.C.C., it is reasonable 
to hope that the B.A.C. may give more 
attention to their pressing needs. 

As to who will ultimately regulate 
the safety of miscellaneous flying it 
would take an extremely wise man to 
predict. The Air Commerce Act is 
full of weasel words designed among 
other things to enable the Federal 
Government to encroach upon States’ 
rights without running afoul of the 
Constitution. For example, the regu- 
latory powers of the Secretary of Com- 
merce are worded thus— 

“Sec. 3. The Secretary of Com- 
merce shall by regulation— 

(a) Provide for the granting of 
registration to aircraft eligible for 
registration, if the owmer requests 
such registration ****** 

(b) Provide for the rating of 
aircraft of the United States as to 
their airworthiness ****** 

(c) Provide for the periodic 
examination and rating of airmen 
serving in connection with aircraft of 
the United States ******" 

Registration Optional 

If the owner does not elect to 
register his aircraft he cannot be com- 
pelled to do so unless he intends to 
engage in interstate commerce. A 
private owner is not engaged in any 
kind of commerce. A_ miscellaneous 
fixed-base commercial operator is usu- 
ally engaged in intrastate commerce, 
and so is a flying school. 

What is the meaning of the word 
“rating ?’’ Can the Commerce Depart- 
ment insist on a certain uniform stan- 
dard, or must it accept the conditions 
as it finds them and grade A, B, C, 
etc. ? 

Apparently, the latter interpretation 
prevails as to airline regulation since 
each airline is rated individually with 
special letters of competency specifying 
the type of operation it may indulge in, 
according to the equipment used, the 
ground aids, and the efficiency of its 
personnel etc.—six such letters in 
all. If an airline decides to do contact 
flying only, apparently it can do so, 
dispense with a lot of expensive instru- 
ments and be rated accordingly. The 
choice lies with the airline not with 
the Bureau. Result — each airline 
obeying different rules; no definite 
standard of airline operation; utter con- 
fusion. 

Registration Not Effective 
Except for the fact that the Federal 

Government is a party, the registration 
of intrastate aircraft is about as ef- 
fective from the point of regulatory 
control as though instead the aircraft 
carried the insignia “Approved by Good 
Housekeeping.” In point of fact the 
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methods are identical. There is just this 
difference; that the Government is in a 
stronger position to practice this mild 
form of you do it or else 
method.” 

This type of regulation may be all 
right in the promotional stage of the 
industry and it may be desirable to 
have Federal rather than State control. 
But, is it possible, in view of the 
limitations of the Constitution to have 
genuine regulation of the entire indus- 
try by the central government? 

The only tenable theory upon which 
genuine Federal control can be prem- 
ised, which has come to our knowledge, 
is the theory that all aircraft not en- 
gaged in interstate commerce are a 
burden upon such commerce from the 
time they leave the ground until they 
return to earth. 

With the limited amount of flying 
being done today, the burden theory is 
still a theory and not a fact in the 
great majority of cases. Whether or not 
the courts will accept the theory un- 
supported by the fact we do not pre- 
tend to know. But we do think it is 
safe to assume that where the fact 
exists as on the Federal Airways, all 
flying can and will be regulated by the 
Federal Government. 

For these and other reasons which 
we will not go into here we find that 
the Air Commerce Act is inadequate to 
meet the needs of present day airline 
regulation. We also find that the future 
regulation of other forms of aviation 
cannot with certainty be determined at 
this time and therefore recommend that 
it continue for the present under the 
quasi-regulatory or promotional-rating 
functions of the Depaitment of Com- 


merce. 
Not Good Government 

(2) Regulation by the Department 
of Commerce is contrary to the prin- 
ciples of good government. There are, 
as we know, three branches of our gov- 
ernment, the legislative, the judicial, 
and the executive branches. The D.O.C. 
belongs to the executive branch. 

The executive branch of our Govern- 
ment administers the laws: it does not 
make them. Regulations are in effect 
laws. Ordinarily Congress makes the 
laws. But where the laws are com- 
plicated or require ease of revision to 
meet changing conditions Congress is 
content to enact a law in broad out- 
line and delegate the task of filling in 
the details to a commission, as in the 
case of railroads and motor buses. 
These commissions are the agents of 
Congress and are not subject to con- 
trol by the Chief Executive. Many State 
Legislatures do the same thing. 

This practice of Congress is a wise 
one, especially where public safety is 
involved. The executive departments are 
sometimes referred to as the policy- 
forming branch of the government. 
What is there about safety that can be 
termed a matter of policy? Whether or 
not a thing is safe or unsafe is a ques- 
tion of fact. When policy enters in 
safety flies out the window. 

Another thing about administrative 
policy is that in order to be certain of 
proper execution it must be under the 
control of the Chief executive. This 
can only be accomplished if the Presi- 
dent has the power of appointing his 
assistants; usually from among ad- 
herents to his party. To say then that 
the recent appointments to the Bureau 
of Air Commerce were made upon 
merit alone without regard to party 
affiliations is to admit that safety regu- 
lation does not belong in the D.O.C. 
Further it is almost a certainty that the 
next administration will see the usual 
changes. To think otherwise is to in- 
dulge in wishful hoping rather than to 
face realities. 

What the Bills Do 

(3) What will the McCarran- 

Crosser Safety Bill do and how will it 












35TH YEAR 


Art Hartman to Celebrate 
by Airline Tour 


Burlington, Iowa, July 17—Art 
(Early Bird) Hartman is planning 
big celebration in September of his 
thirty-fifth year in aviation. He's going 
to cover the entire country by airline 
routes, from Seattle to Florida and from 
San Diego to Maine. Hartman is man- 
ager of Burlington Airport. 

Thirty-five years ago Hartman got in- 
terested in ballooning and was featured 
at scores of county fairs as a parachute 
jumper. About the time the Wright 
Brothers made their first flight in 
heavier-than-air machine, Hartman was 
piloting a crude power-driven dirigibl 
built by Sam Baldwin, of Quincy, III. 
Then Hartman turned to heavier-than 
air following the Wright Brothers 
flight and at one time headed an air- 
craft manufacturing company. He oper- 
ated the first airport here and when th« 
city leased ground he was chosen to be 
the manager. 











accomplish its purpose? This Bill 
selects airline regulation, transfers it to 
the I.C.C. and leaves the rest, including 
construction and operation of the ai: 
ways, where they are. Some of the 
reasons for not taking all have been 
explained but there are other reasons 
The I.C.C. deals in transportation for 
hire. It is not concerned with privat 
automobiles or taxis so why burden it 
with privately owned aircraft? Does the 
Fiddlestick Mattress Company become 
a part of air transportation merely be- 
cause it purchases a five-place cabin job 
to further its business? 

There are three major divisions in 
airline safety which we will designate 
Manufacture, Airline operations, and 
Traffic Control. 

The bill does not regulate manu- 
facture as such, but merely insures that 
the product is suited to the purpose 
and structurally sound. In order 
avoid duplication of work with th 
B.A.C. in respect of private and non- 
scheduled aircraft it is provided that 
when any aircraft has been granted an 
approved type certificate by the I.C.C 
for airline use, such certificate must be 
accepted by the B.A.C. where the air- 
craft is to be licensed by them for non- 
scheduled service. The probable effect 
of this will be that all large aircraft 
will be approved by the I.C.C. and all 
smaller craft by the B.A.C. The same 
applies to engines and other equipment 

Airline Regulations 

The regulation of the airline itself 
will, of course, include the usual func- 
tions of registration and licensing of 
equipment and personnel, operating 
practices, and all safety measures pecu- 
liar to air transportation. 

Air traffic regulation 
unique problem. Since ‘non-scheduled 
aircraft may be using the same airway 
or air space, all aircraft will be sub- 
jected to the same regulations when 
they come within such proximity to air- 
line aircraft as to constitute an actual 
burden or hazard to scheduled inter- 
state commerce. All other traffic regu- 
lation is left to the B.A.C., but it is 
provided that the two systems must b 
coordinated and wherever there is con- 
flict the I.C.C. rules shall control. 

Should it subsequently develop that 
the States will take over miscellaneous 
aviation, the I.C.C. regulations will not 
be affected in any way. If on the other 
hand, it is found that all flying, how 
ever far removed from the airways, is 
a technical burden upon interstate com- 
merce, at that time the I.C.C. can ex- 
ercise full control over all traffic within 
the confines of the United States with- 
out amending the law. 
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Rivalry for U. S.-Alaska Air Route 
Gets Plenty Hot Rise in Seattle 


Montana-Alaska Service Stirs Northwest to Action 
for Coastal Seaplane Route; Conner 
Says Seattle is Asleep 


Seattle, July 17—Inauguration of air 
routes between Great Falls, Mont., and 
Alaska by way of Edmonton, Canada, 
has stirred Seattle and other Northwest 
aviation interests to action in obtaining 
air service to Alaska by way of the 
coast. 

Seeing the Edmonton route as a 
threat to coastal aviation, W. W. Con- 
ner, aviation enthusiast and Washington 


Governor of the National Aeronautic 
Association, and Charles L. Smith, 


former mayor of Seattle, both called for 
immediate plans for developing a 
shorter and quicker route to Alaska 
either by seaplane service or through 
the use of landplanes over an inland 
route several hundred miles west of the 
Edmonton line. 

“Seattle should be concerned over the 
announcement in the current issue of 
AMERICAN AVIATION that the long- 
planned air connection between the 
United States and Alaska is two-thirds 
completed and that it leaves this city a 
thousand miles off the route,” Mr. 
Smith said in the Seattle Times. 

“This city, as the natural gateway to 
Alaska, cannot overlook this important 
announcement. Alaska is the most air- 
minded country in the world, and if the 
route is established, passengers and 
freight will go by the interior passage 
instead of through this city.” 

“Distances to Alaska through Seattle 
are much shorter than on the interior 
route,” Mr. Conner said in the Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer. “I know personally 
that several branches of the govern- 
ment have been begging us to get a sea- 
plane base. Officials told me that an 
air mail route to Alaska would follow. 


We are asleep in our natural ad- 
vantages.” 

Meanwhile, the early start of the 
Alaska airline through Edmonton 
brought realistic action in Seattle. 


Alaskan Clipper Air Express, Inc., of 
which J. J. Casey is operations man- 
ager, started today a weekly seaplane 
service to Ketchikan, Alaska, which had 
been abandoned last season because of 
inadequate patronage. Its base is Boeing 
Field. The twin-motored amphibian 
left at 8 a. m. and was to require six 
and one-half hours for the journey, 
flying the inside passage route. 

In an editorial entitled, ‘Time to Get 
Busy,” the Seattle Alaska Weekly 
pointed out that the Russians have 
proven the feasibility of an air route 
by way of the Puget Sound country, 
and called the bad weather reports as 
‘alibying bugaboos.” “If the Russians 
can make a little jaunt across the North 
Pole without mishap, a hop from Seattle 
to Southeastern Alaska should certainly 
present no insurmountable difficulties,” 
the paper said. 

“The establishment of the line has 
been recommended by those informed as 
to its feasibility—and nothing happens. 
If nothing else of value to the North- 
west and to Alaska has been accom- 
plished by the Rusian flyers they have 
at least proved that, so far as concerns 
practical aviation, there is reason for 
ur not having an air mail line to 
Alaska. This should be a good time to 
revive the agitation for this highly es- 
sential improvement in the communica- 
tion facilities of the Territory.” 

The Seattle Post-Intelligencer said in 
an editorial that the new interior air 
service through Montana links the op- 
erations of strongly financed air trans- 


port companies in the United States 
and Canada, “with a strong likelihood 
that through air mail service can be 
established and maintained. 

“Air routes, like railroads, do not just 
happen, but are established as the re- 
sult of careful planning. Seattle is the 
nearest port to the Orient. But that 
did not prevent San Francisco Bay from 
being made the terminus of _ trans- 
Pacific air service. We cannot expect 
a few aviation enthusiasts here to carry 
the entire burden of promoting Seattle's 
aviation opportunities. There must be 
an increasing realization that we live 
in an air age and that aviation is not 
merely of interest to airline operators 
and airplane manufacturers, but to 
everyone interested in commercial ad- 
vancement.” 

From San Diego came word on June 
28 that a twin-hulled Savoia-Marchetti 
flying boat had arrived by steamship 
from New York and would be delivered 
to George Schwamm, pilot for Alaska 
Airways. With co-pilot T. O. Hanson, 
he expected to start north to Seattle to 
prepare to use the plane in airline serv- 
ice between Seattle and Nome, Alaska. 
The plane is of Italian make and the 
same type employed on Italian oceanic 
routes. 

To add further coals to the flame at 
Seattle, a battle brewed July 15 over a 
proposal by the City Light Department 
to erect high tension power lines south 
of Renton Airport, which is the only 
combined air and seaplane base in the 
vicinity of Seattle. The Light Depart- 
ment said it would cost $100,000 to 
carry the lines around the town of 
Renton. The protest movement was 
started by Alan L. Blum, president of 
Northwest Air Service, which owns 
and operates the airport, and included 
many aviation officials in the city such 
as W. B. Duwe, pilot for the state 
fisheries department; Wilbur Irving, 
Alaska transport pilot; Alex B. Holden, 
manager of Marine Airways, Juneau, 
and Don S. Wright, traffic manager of 
Ellis Air Transport. 


Great Falls Elated Over 
Its Strategic Location 


Great Falls, Mont., July 17—Elated 
over its strategic position on the 
Alaska—U. S. air routes which are now 
in operation, thus forging a long-con- 
templated air connection between this 
country and its Territory to the north, 
this city is boasting of its coup over 
the Northwest cities in being a junction 
center for air traffic. The Great Falls 
Tribune published in full AMERICAN 
AVIATION’S article of July 1 describing 
the start of the service, with the follow- 
ing introduction: 

“The following article brings to the 
readers of The Tribune the view of an 
‘outsider’ regarding the importance of 
the north-south line that has just been 
inaugurated. The accompanying map, 
also drawn for AMERICAN AVIATION, 
shows how strategically located this city 
is in regard to air commerce. The article 
is reprinted by permission of the pub- 
lishers.”” 


“I wish to take this opportunity 
of congratulating you on your new 
venture and wishing you every success 
with your magazine.”—C. C. Moseley, 
President, Aircraft Industries, Inc. 
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GOLD IN THEM— 
WPA Workers Pan 15 cents 
Worth at Airport 





Bakef, Oregon, July 15—When con-- 
struction of the new airport started here 
in June, it was believed that the land 
set aside for the project was celatively 
worthless. Some WPA workers changed 
ideas on the matter, however. 

They’ were digging gravel from 2 pit 
at one corner of the field for use in 
surfacing the runways when they de- 
cided to do a little “prospecting.” When 
some of the gravel was penned it was 
discovered that it yielded 15 cents worth 
of gold to the shovelful. 

Hereafter the field will be known as 
“Baker's Gold-Plated Airport.” 


Spokane Asks Super 
Terminal Airport 


Spokane, Wash., July 19—Spokane 
is going to waste no time in obtaining 
a “sper terminal” rating for its air- 
port in order to accommodate the largest 
of the new transport and military 
planes expected to be placed in service 
on major airlines during the next three 
years, according to aviation officials. 

While the 350-acre Felts Field is now 
adequate for all types of ships using the 
field, it will have to be substantially 
enlarged to accommodate Douglas DC-3 
planes and the Douglas DC-4 and the 
Boeing planes now being built, Ken- 
nard Jones, chairman of the Chamber 
of Commerce aviation committee, told 
civic officials. Both Earl C. Popp, 
regional airport supervisor for the 
Bureau of Air Commerce, and Ernest 
Barry, of the Seattle office, are sched- 
uled to visit Spokane and “rate” the 
airport under proposed regulations. 

Mr. Jones has estimated that a super- 
terminal would cost between $2,000,000 
and $3,000,000. H. T. Anthony, presi- 
dent of the Spokane C. of C., told the 
trustees that “This is the most import- 
ant problem facing the city today. No 
time should be lost in getting action 
on a program which will correct the 
present situation and put Spokane defi- 
nitely in step with aviation progress.” 

James A. Ford, secretary of the 
chamber, commenting on the Canadian 
airline running south from Alaska to 
Lethbridge, said: “This Canadian line 
is seeking a connection with the trans- 
continental Northwest Airlines at Great 
Falls, Mont.. which might just as well 
be in Spokane if an adequate field were 
available here.” 

Airline pilots find the present field 
satisfactory for existing ships. R. A. 
Mensing, division superintendent of 
Northwest Airlines, said that the onlv 
improvement he could ask for would 
be better field lighting and building of 
concrete warm-up aprons at the ends of 
the runways. “We can and have taken 
off cross-wise of the field without diffi- 
culty, although we would like more 
room if it were available. All pilots 
like lots of room, whether they're flying 
a flivver plane or a transport.” 


United May Hit Record 


Chicago, Ill., July 17. An all-time 
monthly traffic record for July is pre- 
dicted by United Air Lines, due mainly 
to the introduction of Douglas-built 
Mainliners on its coast-to-coast route 
Preliminary figures for the first half 
of the month revealed an increase of 
approximately 20 percent over June. 
The company’s all-time peak was 11,- 
653,000 revenue passenger miles in 
July, 1936. 
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WILSON QUIZES ON 
GROUND SCHOOLS 


Seeks Opinions on Feasibility of 
County Vocational Aviation 
Schools for Flyers 


Gill Robb Wilson, president of the 
National Association of State Aviation 
Officials, and state director of aviation 
for New Jersey, has sent to state avia- 
tion officials and other interested parties 
a ground training plan for their com- 
ments and suggestions 

The plan was submitted to Wilson by 
an instructor in a county vocational 


school. Mr. Wilson told the instructors 
that he would collect opinion on the 
plan. 

“There is a lot of technical informa- 


tion that the average miscellaneous pilot 
of today would be the better for having 
and in many instances, it is not avail- 
able to him,’ Mr. Wilson's letter of 
transmittal said 

“Would it be proper for a county 
vocational school to set up such a course 
as this in evenings and make it avail- 
able to pilots of any grade? Of course, 
it is a non-profit set-up and its sole 
virtue would be the making available 
some education for the men who fly. 

“Do you think it would interfere 
with professional aviation schools and 
does it or does it not have a place in 
vocational education? We have nothing 
definite in mind and are just studying 
the entire subject of aeronautic educa- 
tion and would very much appreciate 
having your comment.” 

The county plan states: “In the 
highly congested flying area of the 
metropolitan district there is a definite 
need of a training program for pilots 
of all classes. A check of flying viola- 
tions indicates that it is primarily 
ignorance of regulations which is en- 
dangering lives and property in this 
territory 

The object of the course would be 
to provide an adequate training program 
for all grades of pilots, up to an instru- 
ment rating. The plan involves the 
following training groups 

Theory of Flight 

Engines 

Airplanes 

Dept. of Commerce 
and Air Traffic Rules 

Navigation 

Meteorology 

Instruments 

Radio and Radio Beam Use 

Flight Plans 

Airway Weather Facilities 

Instrument Flying Instruction 

Engineering Principles of 
struction 

“This training will be provided in 
the aviation department of a county 
vocational school system, now estab- 
lished. At present there are no privately 
operated ground school courses avail- 
able in this locality, thus there would’ 
be no competition with industry. Stu- 
dents would be charged a small fee to 
cover cost of materials used. Instruc- 
tion would be free to those in industry, 
as provided by the Smith-Hughes act. 

“Each unit is complete in itself, but 
students would be required to complete 
required prerequisite units or have had 
equivalent experience previous to en- 
rolment in more advanced checking 
levels or units.” 


Regulations 


Con-~ 


Steps on Toes 

In its weekly review of new books 
and publications, Science News Letter 
for July 17, made the following com- 
ment about AMERICAN AVIATION: “De- 
signed to give business executives the 
little-mentioned facts of the industry 
and to give the facts without fear of 
treading on anyone's toes”. Science 
News Letter is a publication of Science 
Service, Washington, of which Watson 
Davis is editor. 
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House Gets Bill Authorizing 
Air Mail Between U. S.-Alaska 


Anthony Dimond’s Proposal Would Open Way for 
Direct Air Route, Although Primary Object 
is Development in Alaska 


The Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads reported out to the House 
of Representatives on July 19 a bill 
which would authorize the carriage of 
air mail between the United States and 
Alaska. The bill is H.R. 6167 in- 
troduced by Anthony Dimond, Dele- 
gate from the Territory of Alaska, 
and is now on the House calendar for 
action. 

No companion bill had been intro- 
duced into the Senate at the time of 
writing, although this is expected to 
be accomplished in view of the fact 
that the bill in the House is supported 
by the Post Office Department which 
has done much to encourage the de- 
velopment of air mail in Alaska and 
is anxious to see a U.S.—Alaska route 
established. 

The bill has a two-fold purpose. At 
the present time the law permits car- 
riage of mail by air only within the 
Territory, whereas the proposed legis- 
lation would permit carriage “to and 
from” Alaska. A second feature is the 
provision for a surcharge on Alaskan 
mail transported by air. 

In the committee report to the 
House, it is stated: “The enactment 
of this bill will permit the Post Office 
Department to establish several new 
air mail routes now in contemplation, 
at a minimum cost to the Government; 
it will expedite the transportation of 
Alaskan mail; and it will assist in 
developing the Territory. Our com- 
mittee has been informed by the postal 
officials that the surcharge is not ob- 
jectionable to the mailers and that the 
establishment of the service is being 
urged.” 

Considered Important 

The bill is considered important by 
advocates of air mail service to and 
from Alaska, as it is the first step in 
a series of moves by the Post Office to 
develop service into the northern 
regions. 

Funds are already provided for an 
air mail route from Juneau to Fair- 
banks by way of Whitehorse, Yukon 
Territory. This appropriation is under 
the heading of foreign air mail service 
since Whitehorse is in Canada and the 
only practicable route from Juneau to 
the north of Alaska is through one 
corner of the Yukon. It is planned to 
make a surcharge on air mail on this 
route. 

In hearings on the Post Office appro- 
priation bill earlier this year, Harllee 
Branch, Second Assistant Postmaster 
General, explained the coming develop- 
ment. 

“For several years the people of 
Alaska and the people of the North- 
western states,” Mr. Branch said, “have 
been urging the Department to estab- 
lish air mail and air transport services 
in Alaska. They have had in mind 
that we should provide a line all the 
way from some point in the United 
States into the interior of Alaska such 
as we propose setting up from Juneau. 

“After making a personal inspection 
from the ground, I came to the conclu- 
sion that to run immediately a line 
from Fairbanks, we will say, into the 
United States, was almost too big a 
jump. We believe that we should 
take it in two jumps—first, come down 
to Juneau and meet the ships there, 
and advance the mail, passengers and 


In the case of Fair- 
banks and the territory north and 
northwest of there it would be ad- 
vanced 5 days, because you have a 
3-day journey from Juneau by ship to 
Seward, and a 2-day journey from Se- 
ward up to Fairbanks by railroad.” 
Bill Explained 

H.R. 6167 reads as follows: “The 
Postmaster General may provide diffi- 
cult or emergency mail service in 
Alaska, at a total annual cost of not 
exceeding $25,000, including the es- 
tablishment and equipment of relay 
stations, in such manner as he may 
think advisable, without advertising 
therefor; and he is authorized, in his 
discretion, to contract, after advertise- 
ment in accordance with the law, for 
the carriage of all classes of mail 
to, from, or within the Territory of 
Alaska, by airplane, payment therefor 
to be made from the appropriation for 
star-route service in Alaska: Provided, 
that the Postmaster General, in his 
discretion, may fix the postage for the 
mails carried, or any part thereof, by 
aircraft to, from or within Alaska, at 
rates mot exceeding in any case 30 
cents per ounce or 15 cents per half 
ounce, notwithstanding the domestic 
air mail rate authorized by the Act 
of June 12, 1934.” 

According to the report to the 
House, the surcharge is necessary be- 
cause of the high cost of the service 
and because it would not be possible 
to carry all first class mail by air, as is 
done on star route service by airplanes 
during the winters in Alaska. Under 
star route service, third and fourth 
class mail, including quantities of cata- 
logs and parcel post, are carried by 
plane. 

“If authority is granted to fix a sur- 
charge, the mails transported may be 
limited to that class of mails, and there 
will be room in the plane for the car- 
riage of passengers and other traffic,” 
the report said. 

With enactment of this bill, Alaska 
would have its first true air mail serv- 
ice, since all other mail carriage by air 
has been of star route classification 
(i. e., carriage of all mails of all classes 
without surcharge). Since the funds 
are already available, amounting to 
about $72,000 for the first service, en- 
— of the bill is considered prob- 
able. 


express 3 days. 


HORNER DENIES 


Says He Had Not Heard Reports of 
Quitting 

Charles F. Horner, president of the 
National Aeronautic Association, denied 
on July 19 that he planned to resign 
his office shortly after September 1, as 
had been reported. 

“That's the first I’ve heard about it,” 
he said when asked to deny or con- 
firm the reports. 


Planes Aid Census 

Buenos Aires, July 15—A _ recent 
government decree provides that gov- 
ernment-owned planes shall scatter leaf- 
lets describing and giving instructions 
to farmers relative to the agricultural 
census which is to be taken in the 
near future. This is another novel use 
to which planes have been put in the 
Argentine. 
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National Air Lines 
Begins Miami Run 


Tampa, Fla., July 15—-George T. 
(Ted) Baker, president of the National 
Air Lines System, instituted direct air 
service by his line today between St. 
Petersburg and Miami, and at the same 
time eliminated the run between Day- 
tona Beach and Jacksonville. 

The new cross-state service to Miami 
leaves St. Pete at 7:15 a. m. and Tampa 
at 7:25 a. m., arriving at Fort Myers at 
8:35 a. m., and at Miami at 9:35 a. m. 
A stop is to be added at Sarasota at 
7:45 a. m. as soon as the airport is put 
into condition. 

On the return trip, passengers leave 
Miami at 4 p. m., and stop at Fort 
Myers at 5 p. m., at Tampa at 6. p. m., 
and arrive at St. Pete at 6:10 p. m. The 
same plane will leave St. Pete at 7 p. 
m., stopping at Tampa, Lakeland and 
Orlando, arriving at Daytona Beach at 
8:40 p. m. 

The new schedules call for an addi- 
tional round-trip run between St. Peters- 
burg and Daytona Beach, connections 
being made at the latter city with East- 
ern Air Lines. They are the result cf 
recent decision of the Post Office De- 
partment forcing National to cease op- 
erating all the way to Jacksonville, but 
permitting an extension to Miami, thus 
reversing an earlier decision by the P. 
O. which said National could not op- 
erate to Miami. 


United‘to Stop at 
Walla Walla Sept. 1 


Walla Walla, Wash., July 13—Leon 
D. Cuddeback, division manager for 
United Air Lines, announced here to- 
day that twice-daily air transport service 
would be initiated into Walla Walla 
about September 1. 

Negotiations have been entered into 
for a 25-year lease on a plot of ground 
at the municipal airport just east of the 
present hangar upon which United will 
build in the near future a modern one- 
story passenger station and ticket office. 

A second 3.500-foot runway is now 
being constructed, to be completed by 
Sept. 1. 

With the initiation of service into 
this city, United will eliminate Pasco 
as a stop. Walla Walla will be served 
by the Pendleton-Spokane feeder line. 
A dedication ceremony will be held in 
connection with United’s first trip. 
Plans are being made by Mavor Dorsey 
M. Hill, Commissioner C. W. Martin, 
and Jerry L. Cundiff, of the Chamber 
of Commerce. 


Ryan 3-Place Cabin 
Plane O. K. for Tests 


San Diego, July 15. The Ryan Aero- 
nautical Company recently announced 
the completion of the first ship of the 
new medium-sized metal cabin plane. 
Tests have shown the new Ryan to be 
highly successful, the company said. 

The plane is a 3-place full cantilever 
low wing cabin monoplane of metal 
construction, including unusual pilot 
and passenger vision, spaciousness of 
cabin interior, durability of construc- 
tion, and a low operating cost. Either 
the 150 h. p. Menasco or the 145 h. p. 
Warner Super Scarab engines will be 
available as standard power equipment. 
This cabin plane is a companion model 
to the Ryan S-T series. 

Full details will be released as soon 
as the ship has completed its final De- 
partment of Commerce tests. 


AIRPORTS MISSING 
PRESS PUBLICITY 


Merle Oelke Asserts Airports 
Lag Behind in Not Provid- 
ing Newspapers with 
Photographs 


Airports are missing good publicity 
bets by failure to use photography 
properly and not supplying newspapers 
and magazines with good picture shots 
according to Merle J. Oelke, aerial 
photographer, in an article on ‘Make 
Airport Pictures Pay” in the July issue 
of The Pilot. 

Answering the “commonest cry on 
any airport” of ““Why doesn’t the Daily 
Blah print more aviation news?’’, Mr 
Oelke says: 

“The answer is that the Daily Bla! 
can’t make up this aviation news. The 


airport's highly efficient underground 
telegraph doesn’t run into airport 
offices. And pictures — well, the local 


papers just don’t have the pictures to 
print. Most editors realize the amount 
of public interest in aviation and will 
be glad to have news stories and news 
pictures about local flying. But they 
can’t always send their own men out to 
get them. 

“If you are smart, and want to see 
your field’s name across the front page, 
you'll make sure that your own 
photographer covers every news story 
that breaks on your field. If he knows 
his business, he'll make the pictures so 
that they are interesting — so that they 
will carry the story. If you are a good 
enough photographer, and have the 
facilities for turning out prints (8x10) 
in an hour or less after the picture is 
taken, go out and get the picture your- 
self. Otherwise hire a man who knows 
his business, so that you will he sure 
the shot is taken properly.” 

Oeike provides an interesting com- 
mentary on photography as a hobby: 

“Photography often is handicappe:! 
by being such a highly interesting pro- 
fession. This interest makes it a hobby 
to many people. This hobby is practiced 
at times by those who have much 
photographic interest but not the ability 
to make their pictures carry a story. 
Knowing the theory of photography, 
camera and lenses is not enough.” 

Airports Lag 

Criticizing airports for being laggards 
in this regard, he says: 

“A Pilot representative has just re- 
turned from a trip through the East 
At airports he visited, he asked for 
pictures, thinking that after an extended 
trip such as this he would have enough 
good shots for a section that would 
cover the United States. Actually, he 
didn’t bring back a single picture that 
was suitable for reproduction. 

“Somebody is missing a good bet. | 
have yet to see an airport that doesn’t 
have something going on that at least 
the local newspapers will go for. But 
local mewspapers must ‘have good 
pictures . . . . The next time a good 
news story breaks on your field, if you 
are any kind of a responsible man at 
all, let the newspapers know about it 
Furthermore, let them know that you 
are in a position to furnish them with 
suitable pictures if they want them. The 
chances are that they will, and don't 
let them down by sending in a bunch 
of poor photography. Send them good 
ones, like their own staff photography, 
and you'll see your airport’s name on 


pages one and two, instead of back 
with the want ads.” 
Air Show Aug. 7 
Auburn, Wash., July 19—Tommy 


Thompson, batman, will perform his 
aerial stunt as the main feature of the 
American Legion’s Auburn Day cele- 
bration here on Aug. 7. 
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LOW BIDDERS PLAN 
EARLY OPERATION 


TWA’s One Mill Bid on Wins- 
low-San Francisco Submitted 


o LCG 


It will be some time yet, possibly a 
matter of weeks, before the contracts 
are awarded by the Post Office Depart- 
ment for the four new air mail routes, 
bids for which were opened July 12. 

Meanwhile, the bid of $0.001 (one 
mill) submitted by Transcontinental & 
Western Air, Inc., for the Winslow- 
an Francisco route, was transmitted 
by the Post Office to the air mail di- 
vision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission “for direction.” TWA 
was the only bidder on this route and 
according to law, the P. O. must sub- 
mit all single bids to the I. C. C. for 
examination and report. 

The I. C. C. report had not been 
made to the Post Office when this is- 

went to press, but it is possible 
the I. C. C. may recommend re- 
fusal of the bid because of its low 
nount. There is no precedent to go 

n, as heretofore the only determina- 
tion has been to see if the bid was ex- 
cessive. The I. C. C. might consider 
TWA’s bid “excessively low,” how- 
ever. This might be a break for TWA 
n view of the fact that it bid an ex- 
ceedingly low figure to make sure it 
would get the award and then found 
that there were no rival bids sub- 
mitted. 

There appeared to be no doubt that 
Pennsylvania-Central would get the 
contract for Washington-Buffalo. Its 
bid of $0.0000008 was an all-time low, 
mounting to about one cent a month. 
Originally Penn-Central had intended 

bid $0.000000065, which would 
have brought it the municificent sum of 
ne cent a year for carrying the mail, 
but it thought this might be declared 
gal. Penn-Central has announced 
that it will begin operations about Sept. 
15 with a Boeing 247-D. 

TWA seems assured of its Dayton- 
Chicago operations, and is making 
preparations for starting service shortly 
ifter the award is formally made. In 
Albuquerque, Major A. D. Smith, 
TWA superintendent, announced that 
his line would add two staff men, sev- 
ral pilots, and considerable equipment 
{except transports) when the service 
to San Francisco is begun. He indi- 
cated that Albuquerque would be the 
terminus rather than Winslow. 

Wyoming Air Service apparently has 
the award from Huron to Cheyenne 
and operations will start before long. 
Boeings will be used. With the exten- 
sion to Great Falls effective Aug. 1, 
Wyoming now has a longer line than 
prior to emasculation of its Cheyenne- 
Pueblo route. Because of inadequate 
airport facilities on its new route, fewer 
stops will be made than the bid called 


tor 
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3RD NORTHWEST TRIP 


Adds New Through Schedule to Pre- 
pare for Lockheed 14’s 
Northwest Airlines instituted a third 
Chicago-Seattle schedule July 16 in 
preparation for the use of faster Lock- 
heed 14’s late in July or early in 
August. Seattle is rapidly forging to the 
‘ront_ as a busy air terminal with 
-nited’s new and proposed schedules to 
the south and east, and Northwest's 
tee through trips to the east. 
Northwest's schedules now leave 
Chicago daily at 1 a. m., 8 a. m., and 1 
P.m., and leave Seattle at 8 a. m., 5:15 
P. m. and 8:30 p. m. Lockheed Elec- 
tra's will be used until the new 14- 
Passenger 14’s are ready. 






American 


Winners 





From a field of 50-odd pilots flying 
in the 9th annual Indiana Air Tour of 
the Indiana Aircraft Trades Associa- 
tion and the Indiana Pilots’ Association 
in June, Theodore Thompson (left), 
of Indianapolis, and Captain Lawrence 
I. Aretz, Purdue University airport 
manager, were selected as winners of 
two safety trophies awarded annually 
to pilots displaying the best flying 
judgment during the week-long tour. 
Capt. Aretz won the Lincoln National 
Life Insurance Co. trophy, while 
Thompson, flying on a student permit, 
won the new Walker W. Winslow 
trophy for pilots with less than 200 
hours. 


More Unsolicited 
Comments 


“I am still trying to recover from 
your first few issues. It has been im- 
possible to believe that an aviation 
publication is being printed that can be 
compared with Time, Business Week, 
and some of the others of like calibre 
that I am now receiving. 

“It is interesting to read a magazine 
that is being published by an editor 
who apparently does not have a sour 
stomach every morning of his life. I 
will be delightfully surprised if you do 
continue to give as much good infor- 
mation in future issues as you have in 
the past.” Bruce E. Braun, Operations 
Manager, Chicago and Southern Air 
Lines, Inc. 

“Your splendid new magazine has 
been coming in regularly and I am 
anxious to continue receiving it. Al- 
though I receive many aviation maga- 
zines this fills a gap which none of the 
others had supplies. Congratulations 
and best wishes for your continued suc- 
cess.” Lafeton Whitney, Chicago. 

“All good wishes for the success of 
your excellent publication.” Charles A. 
Rheinstrom, Vice President-General 
Sales Manager, American Airlines, Inc. 

“I was not only surprised, but very 
much pleased, to learn that finally a 
publisher exercised enough initiative 
and foresightedness to place upon the 
market a publication so diversified and 
still condensed to a point where even 
the most pressed business man can 
afford to sacrifice sufficient time from 
his duties to read it through. To me it 
is a Godsend, especially in regards to 
the amount of Congressional material 
that it contains as heretofore I have 
been attempting to gather the same in- 
formation by scanning through numer- 
ous volumes of the Congressional Rec- 
ord”—A. P. Martin. President, Air Line 
Mechanics Association. 

“We believe AMERICAN AVIATION 
will be heartily accepted by the in- 
dustry the world over”—Lincoln Air- 
plane & Flying School, Lincoln, Nebr. 








Aviation for 


August 1, 1937 


Ist Cub Delivered 
at New Taylor Plant 


Lock Haven, Penna., July 15. The 
first Cub has been completed in the 
new Lock Haven plant of the Taylor 
Aircraft Co. Pilot Ben Van Towle, Cub 
dealer in Wisconsin, flew the ship 
from the factory to Milwaukee. The 
Brown Deering Flying Club of that 
city was the purchaser. Cubs are being 
turned out at the rate of three a day 
by 165 workers in the new factory. 
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Despite the fact that operations were 
being transferred from Bradford, Pa. 
to Lock Haven during the month of 
June, of the “flivverplanes” were 
produced and delivered during that 
period, according to the company. This 
figure marks an all-time high in Cub 
production 

May production of the sportplanes 
was 70 units, bringing the total for 
the first five months of 1937 to 30.08 
percent of the 760 commercial airplanes 
manufactured in the United States dur- 
ing this period. 
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American Aviation for August l, 


American Airlines Signs Agreement 
With Air Line Mechanies Assoc. 


First Airline Recognition of Mechanics’ Labor 
Organization Results in Sole Bargaining Pro- 
vision and 10% Wage Increase 


American Airlines has recognized the 
Air Line Mechanics Association as the 
sole bargaining agency for its em- 
ployees in the maintenance, inspection 
and overhaul department, according to 
announcement by Arlin P. Martin, 
president of the association. 

This is the first agreement signed by 
the mechanics association, which is 
organized along the craft lines but is 
not yet affiliated with either the A. F. 
of L. or the C. I. O. When an affilia- 
tion is made, if at all, it will probably 
be made with the A. F. of L. The 
association is independent of any other 
labor organization. 

Agreements are pending with other 
airlines. J. L. McFarland, vice presi- 
dent of the A. L. M. A., is conducting 
the negotiations. First on the list is 
Braniff Airways, with several confer- 
ences already held. Other lines with 
which negotiations have been in prog- 
ress are Chicago and Southern Airlines, 
Northwest Airlines, and Pennsylvania- 
Central. Pan American and Eastern Air 
Lines are to be taken up after settle- 
ments are reached with the above lines. 

The signed agreement with American 
at Chicago results in a 10% increase 
on total wages, or about $5,000. The 
agreement proposed by the A. L. M. A. 
for Braniff would mean a 26% raise, 
and a 25% raise on Chicago and 
Southern. 

Agreement Explained 

“The signing of this agreement 
(American Airlines) marks the atti- 
tude that the mechanics feel towards 
the air line transportation industry,” 
according to an article in the last issue 
of The Air Line Mechanic. “It typifies 
their loyalty, their earnestness, their 
responsibility to their employer. Very 
easily could they have caused much ad- 
verse publicity such as would instill 
fear in the mind of the traveling pub- 
lic—such fear as would cause the pub- 
lic to cease riding the air lines almost 
entirely. And what would be the in- 
evitable effect? You know as well as 
I do. 

“Not only that, but had the mechan- 
ics in general not been the sane, intelli- 
gent, deep-thinking individuals they 
proved themselves to be, a serious in- 
terruption of service would have re- 
sulted, stunting and retarding the de- 
velopment of the industry as well as 
possibly breaking one of the major 
operators. 

“The airline operators as a whole 
can advantageously profit by the ex- 
ample set by their employees; i. e., that 
of treating and dealing justly and ade- 
quately with the mechanics’ association. 
In a new industry such as they are now 
pioneering they should look upon just 
and adequate wage compensation to 
their employees as an initial invest- 
ment; in the same light should they 


expend large appropriations for ex- 
perimental purposes. 

“They unquestionably show their 
foresightedness and initiative in de- 


veloping equipment for the future, but 
as an architect plans a building with a 
firm foundation so also should ‘he 
operators consider their employees as 
the foundation, the backbone of their 
air line. 
“Auspicious Beginning” 

“Many of our members may think 
that Headquarters has been too just 
and lenient in negotiating the American 


contract, but surely it is an auspicious 
beginning for a young organization. 
It is a very much larger step forward 
than the average member realizes. The 
National Mediator, after viewing the 
signed contract, made the statement 
that we have certain provisions in our 
agreement that the railroads have been 
trying for twenty years to make effec- 
tive. 

“The agreement provides several pro- 
visions that put us definitely closer to 
our objective. One of these is the es- 
tablishment of a system which will 
definitely provide more protection and 
assurance for the employees in that 
they will be dealt with justly. This is 
through the medium of a Shop Com- 
mittee which is composed of three 
members elected from the district or 
base station at which a maintenance 
supervisor is stationed or has control 
over. In the operation of this agree- 
ment there will be four such Shop Com- 
mittees. 

“The duties of these Shop Commit- 
tees is to handle all grievances in their 
respective areas. They confer directly 
with the maintenance supervisor and if 
an agreeable adjustment cannot be made, 
the Shop Committee refers the matter 
in writing to the vice president of the 
American Airline employees for the 
Air Line Mechanics Association and he 
in turn confers directly with the super- 
intendent of maintenance or higher 
officials as the case may warrant. 

“If still no agreement can be reached 
these two respective bodies turn the 
matter over to the System Board of 
Adjustment which is also an elected 
body composed of two members elected 
from the Association and two members 
elected by the management. This 
Board composed of four then meets 
and discusses the problems presented 
to it. 

Referee Provided For 

“If the members of the board fail 
to agree jointly the Board shall forth- 
with agree upon selecting an impartial 
person to be known as a referee to sit 
with the Board as an additional mem- 
ber in the further bearing and deter- 
mination of the case. If unable to agree 
upon the selection of such referee with- 
in 30 days the Board has the right to 
ask promptly the National Mediation 
Board to name a referee. This Board 
keeps complete and accurate record of 
all matters submitted to it and the find- 
ings and decisions that it makes. 

“Another very beneficial result of the 
agreement will be that of setting up a 
system whereby mechanics will be able 
to bid for higher positions. This sys- 
tem requires the employer to post 
throughout the system bulletins stating 
the kind of position open, the loca- 
tion, the salary, and all other details 
pertaining to it. Any employee in the 
classification of mechanic or higher may 
submit bids for the vacancies which 
will be filled according to the bidder's 
ability and seniority. This beneficial 
clause should go far to eliminate the 
political spoil system that numerous air 
lines are effected with and should go 
equally as far in providing harmony and 
satisfaction among the employees which 
is so necessary to assure favorable 
working conditions and _ efficiency 
throughout the industry. 

“The benefits of the overtime clause 
that will now become effective should 
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FROM 1 TO 70 


W. Va. Flying Association 
Has All Ages 


Three generations and all in one 
family is the unique membership record 
of the West Virginia Sportsman Pilots 
Association of Charleston, W. Va. 

The youngest member of the flying 
family is Philip Allan Blood, who was 
enrolled on Jan. 13, 1937, when he was 
one day old. His father, Charles S. 
Blood is a transport pilot and one of the 
organizers of the association. David B. 
Williams, a private pilot and president 
of the club, is the grandfather of the 
youngest member. 

The organization now numbers 175 
of which 50 members are pilots or 
student pilots. 








likewise not be overlooked. This clause 
provides that all overtime in excess of 
eight hours per day will be paid for 
at the rate of time and one-half. But 
undoubtedly the most beneficial result 
of the entire agreement will be that of 
turning the tide of the feelings of the 
employer towards the employee. It is 
a much more definite assurance that the 
employee is meeting with the employer 
on a mutual basis and cn a closer level. 

“But by no means must this be con- 
strued to read that we are satisfied and 
ready to rest. The truth of the case is 
far from that! We have only scratched 
the surface, so to speak, and as the 
ancient pyramids were built stone by 
stone so shall we progress step by 
step.” 

In addition to McFarland and Martin, 
the officers of the A.L.M.A. are: Chester 
Johnson, secretary; John Siegle, treas- 
urer; Harold Foster (American Air- 
lines) and J. A. Brown (Braniff Air- 
ways), vice-presidents. Warren Jeffrey 
is editor of The Air Line Mechanic and 
Fred McKnight is art editor. Head- 
quarters of the association are at 6240 
South Kedzie Avenue, Chicago. 


-HAMILTON AIRPORT 


Ontario City to Be Off Trans-Canada 
Main Line 

Hamilton, Ont., July 15. The city 
of Hamilton is attempting to secure 
Federal funds for additional develop- 
ment of the local airport. The city 
had orginally suggested a grant of 
$100,000, but it now seems likely that 
$86,500 will be secured. This sum 
represents one-third of the amount al- 
ready spent by the city. The govern- 
ment is also expected to provide one- 
fourth of any additional funds needed. 

The new trans-Canadian air service 
will miss Hamilton, but a southern 
service running between Toronto and 
Winnipeg via Hamilton may be neces- 
sary to provide adequate air service to 
southern Ontario. 





RYAN AGENCIES 


Booth-Henning Gets Texas and Air 
Industries Given Detroit Area 

San Diego, Calif., July 17. Booth- 
Henning, Inc., of Dallas, Texas, and 
Air Industries, Inc., of Detroit, Mich., 
have been appointed sales representa- 
tives by the Ryan Aeronautical Com- 
pany. 

Booth-Henning will handle Ryan 
sales in Texas and Oklahoma. Edward 
Booth and Hal Henning direct the 
company’s activities, with Les Bowman, 
formerly ace airplane salesman on the 
Pacific Coast, in the position of sales 
Air Industries will cover the 





manager. 
Detroit territory. William M. Joy, 
Ted Fordon, and Arthur Rohde are 


officers and directors. 


AIR LINE CLAIMS 
TOTAL 6 MILLIONS 


Nine Cancellation Suits Still 
Pending in Court of Claims; 
Four Settled 


A total of $6,560,986.95 is still out- 
standing in suits brought against the 
United States Government by air lines 
following the cancellation of air mail 
contracts in February, 1934. 

Four of the major air lines agreed t 
dismissal of suits provided they were 
paid the accrued earnings for the period 
of cancellation. Northwest Airways, 
Inc.; Western Air Express Corp., TWA, 
Inc., and American Airlines settled for 
a total of $601,511. They had sued for 
an aggregate amount of $8,841,094.65 

The following suits are still on the 
docket of the Court of Claims and have 
been referred to Commissioner C 
William Ramseyer: 

Pacific Air Transport, $707,519.32; 
Boeing Air Transport, Inc., $1,156.- 
573.68 and $287,931.62; United Air 
Lines Transport Corp., $666,748.80 and 
$291,782.01; Pennsylvania Air Lines, 
Inc., $554,726.60; National Park Air- 
ways, $257,563.39; United States Air- 
ways, Inc., $335,498.81; Eastern Air 
Transport, Inc., $2,164,274.71; and 
Kohler Aviation Corp., $138,368.01. 

.Pacific Air Transport and Boeing Air 
Transport are now part of United Air 
Lines. United States Airways ceased 
business and Kohler is now part of 
Pennsylvania-Central. 


CONN. AIR MARKING 





New State-Wide Project to Start About 
August 15 

The Works Progress Administration 
has announced that the airways of Con- 
necticut will be plainly marked in 
project to start about August 15. 

Questionnaires are to be sent to 
factory heads and other owners of 
buildings where flat roofs are known 
to be available, asking permission to 
paint signs as aids to flyers. The signs 
will be from 12 to 15 feet in height 
and will show location, direction of 
north, direction of the nearest airport 
and its distance in miles. In the case 
of airport indication an arrow is used 
together with a circle in which is 
painted the exact number of miles to 
the field. 

The report made by WPA aviation 
experts shows that as of May 28 of 
the current year, a total of 96 such 
signs were repainted, 152 previous! 
existing signs were checked, and 108 
newly painted under the terms of tw 
WPA projects, the second of which is 
nearly complete. The new project calls 
for the expenditure of $4,347 and the 
employment of three persons. 


MENASCOS FOR SWALLOW 





Sam Bloomfield Carrying on Produc- 
tion at Wichita Plant 

Wichita, Kansas, July 17. Swallow 
Airplane Company will install a Men- 
asco C4, 125 h.p. aircraft engine in 
the second of the company’s new 
model cabin planes. The first of the 
new design was introduced on _ the 
Pacific Coast in March, but produc- 
tion was interrupted until recently by 
the death of E. B. Christopher, presi- 
dent of the company. Sam Bloomfield, 
chief engineer, is carrying on produc- 
tion at present. 

The new plane has been approved 
by the Bureau of Air Commerce and 
larger models of the same design ar¢ 
being contemplated for production it 
the near future. They will be powered 
with 150 and 160 h.p. Menasco engines 
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EQUITY HOLDINGS 
Relatively Few Aviation Con- 
verns Reported and No Large 
Increases in Holdings 
Following is official summary of 
nsactions and holdings of officials, 
ectors, and principal stockholders of 
c rporations with equity securities 
istered, filed with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, June 11 to 
June 30. Unless otherwise indicated 
ts cover transactions made in May 
holdings at the end of that month: 
\ir Devices Corps.—Joseph A. Sisto, 
di-ector, acquired 65 common and dis- 
posed of 31, holding 31. 
\merican Airlines, Inc.—E. L. Cord, 
benef. owner, increased 400 $10 par 
common to 27,777; through Chas. E. 
Cord trust (prop. int. not shown) 
r 


ds 400; through Nancy V. Cord trust 
not shown) holds 400; 


(p op. int. 

t _ Sally K. Cord trust (prop. int. 

n shown) holds 400; through V. K. 

C rd trust (prop. int. not shown) holds 

40); through Billy K. Cord trust (prop. 
not shown) holds 400 


~ Pairchild Aviation Corp.—Manolo 
Wiechers, director, in Dec. 1935 in- 
creased 100 common and in Feb. 1936 


decreased 1,000, holding 1,000. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp.—Hall L. 
Hibbard, officer and director, increased 
1667 capital to 2,767. 

National Aviation Corp.—Aviation 
Sec. Corp., benef. owner, decreased 40 

mmon through exchange, holding 
62.383. 


Pan American Airways Corp.—Gra- 


ham B. Grosvenor, director, decreased 
100 common to 1,650. 

Seversky Aircraft Corp.—Molly P. 
Albert, officer, (March 1937) increased 
25 $1 par common to 140. A. P. De 
Seversky. officer and director, in- 
creased 5,000 $1 par common in Sept. 


1936, and decreased 1,500 in May 
holding 65,215. 

Following is tabulation of 
holdings of officers, directors, and 
principal stockholders of companies, 
any of whose securities have become 
registered with the Commission. Month 
covered is indicated in each case: 

Air Devices Corp.—V. W. Kliesrath. 
director, none in May 1937. Option 
relating to following common shares: 
Knowlton L. Ames, Jr., officer and 
director, 10,000 in May 1937; V. Clem- 
enson, Officer, 2,500 in May 1937. 

Beech Aircraft Corp.—C. G. Yankey, 
director, 2,995 common in April 1937. 

Brewster Aeronautical—Ralph M. 
Singer, officer, 1,009 capital in May 


7 
sf 


1937, 


equity 


Seversky Aircraft Corp.—Molly P. 
Albert, officer, (amended report), 115 
$1 par common in August 1936. 

Following is tabulation of equity 
holdings filed by persons becoming 
theers, directors, or principal stock- 
lders of issuers having any equity 
registered. Month covered 
report indicated in each case: 

Curtiss-Wright Corp.—John R. Dil- 
I director, none in Feb. 1937. 
Trans. and Western Air—N. S. Tal- 

tt, director, none in Dec. 1936. 
Western Air Express—Allan A. Barrie, 
oficer and director, 15 common in 

1936. 
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Tacoma Prepares to 
Make Way for Army 


acoma, Wash., July 7—Eight years 
ot development of Tacoma Airport 
enied here today with the suspension 
of a county-sponsored WPA cleanup 
project in preparation for the coming 
the Northwest headquarters airbase 
the Army Air Corps. Commercial 
use of the field will be continued for 
an ther year but no more public im- 
provements will be made. About $580,- 
00° has been spent on the field to date. 
lthough no official word has reached 

unofficial sources state that the 
y will spend about $12,000,000 at 
ma field over a period of years. 
ut 150 to 200 Army planes will be 
1 here, together with personnel of 
it 2,000 men. Plans for the Air 
> base were announced some time 
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Seattle 

A $232,000 building program has 
been completed at the Sand Point Naval 
Air Station in preparation for a larger 
personnel and more airplanes. An ad- 
ministration building, bachelor officers’ 
quarters, and a barracks wing are among 
the new buildings. A new hangar is 
being erected on the lake shore by WPA 
workers. 

Cheyenne 

Work was to have been started early 
in July on the installation of neon 
lights on a 1,500-foot approach to the 
east-west runway at the Cheyenne air- 
port. The lights, which will cost ap- 
proximately $5,000, will extend from 
the east end of the runway and be 
spaced 100 feet apart. They will be in 
line with the south end of the runway 
Midway, B. C. 

Construction is underway on Mid- 
way’s new airport. It is located on a 
large flat, part of which used to be a 
baseball diamond. 

Walla Walla, Wash. 

The new Walla Walla municipal air- 
port will not be opened until the first 
of next month, according to estimates 
by the city engineer. United Air Lines 
will start service at that time. The 
runway of the airport will be 3,500 feet 
long and 500 feet wide, of which only 
the center 150 feet is to be surfaced 
Baltimore, Md. 

The Public Improvement Commis- 
sion on July 19 passed contract specifi- 
cations calling for a hangar with a 
floor space of 190 by 280 feet and an 
office building on the Pan-American 
Airways track at the Municipal Air- 
port. Both structures, when completed, 
will cost more than $350,000 
Camden, N. J. 

Central Airport here became a termi- 
nal for United Air Lines’ transconti- 
nental flights on July 20. Two west- 
ward flights originate from Camden 
daily and two eastward flights from 
the Pacific Coast end here. 


Cheyenne 

Approximately 300 to 400 feet of 
land is to be added to the south bound- 
ary of the Cheyenne airport and 150 
acres of land adjacent to the field in 
other directions will be acquired by the 
city for lengthening the runways. The 
city council and officials +of United Air 
Lines are mapping other improvements 
to accommodate the rapidly developing 
air traffic in Cheyenne. 


Everett, Wash. 

A new piece of dirt-moving equip- 
ment has been placed in use at Sno- 
homish county airport, south of Ever- 
ett, according to Leslie A. Lechner, dis- 
trict director of WPA. From a re- 
built dump car, workers have con- 
stucted a scraper to’ sheer off the top 
of the dump after each train has dis 
charged its load over the fill. The 
operation saves much time and elimin- 
ates a great deal of hand shoveling. 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


7¢ per word—minimum charge $1.00— 
Payable in advance 








STINSON S§ for sale at sacrifice, Ly- 
coming 220 standard instrument equip- 
ment; Radio shielded, etc. Licensed 
until December. In private use since 
purchase; no crackup; never forced 
landing. New magnetos and battery; 
electric starter. Dr. A. A. Speegle, 
Palestine, Texas. 

Junior executive, experienced in in- 
auguration ef airlines, sales promo- 
tion, desires connection with airline, 


preferably Washington, D. C. Excel- 
lent references. Box 101, AMERICAN 
Washing- 


AVIATION, Earle Building, 
ton, D. C. 


for 


August 
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AVIATION STOCK TRENDS 
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DATA SUPPLIED BY WYCKOFF ASSOCIATES, Inc 
CHART AND COMMENTS BY PHILIP P FRIEOL AWOER 


Line Chart Data 


One the Aviation 


themselves and broke through into new 
high ground for the move, it was a_ jt 
maneuver to find them 


natural market 
backing and filling 
area 
aviation stocks 
on the upside 


solidating their position 
This digestive movement should last 
a little longer before the Averages go 


into new high ground. Supply of 

stock will be present around the 34-35 from which holde 
area. At this point there should be Aviation Stocks 

a further line movement before the awaiting a set-back 


last part of the journey is completed 


During the last two weeks the 


Associates, Inc. 


Friedlander. 


Furnished by Wyckoff 
ments by Philip P. 


Averages asserted It is interesting 


hitherto 
This point 


has 


31.06 


around the 31-32 


, the minor move. 
have done very little ; ' 
They are merely con- In order to clat 

might be wise to 
Aviation Averages 
close to 


met 


the reinstatement of 


> ° 
z 3 

Chart 
to note that 


Support 


19 


HIGH 
CLOSE { 
Ow 


and Com- 


while 


the Averages fluctuated between 31-32, 
around 


of 31.06 might be 


used as a minor support point to judge 


ify our position it 
repeat that the 
are heading for 


38 or around the old highs 
Looking ahead, this might be the point 


rs of the leading 
might take profit 
of some size for 


a long position 





LEADING AVIATION STOCKS 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Aviation Cp. of Del. 
Bendix Aviation 
Boeing Airplane 


Consolidated Aircraft 


Curtiss-Wright 
Curtiss-Wright A 
Douglas Aircraft 
Glenn L. Martin 


Natl. Aviation Corp. 


N. American Aviation . 


Sperry Gyroscope 


Thompsen Products Ka 
TWA 


United Aircraft 


Week Ending July 17 Week 
Net 
High Low Change Sales High 
7% 634 + 1% 6,500 715 
21 193, — % 6,400 207% 
337%, 46317, +15, 23,900 3454 
25%, 25 +1 5,200 2519 
Spine 634 614 + % 35,800 65,4 
207, 1934 +14, 19,000 2034 
617, 57 — % 15,500 60! 
2334 2215 ..... 4,100 22%% 
14°, 13 — % 2,100 14 
1234 . ae 13,200 1245 
1915 1819 + 3% 9,300 193, 
2642 2534 —l's 1,300 263, 
-- 16% £15 —%4 4,500 1544 
vies 313, 2934 + 5% 21,400 313% 
600 1835 


United Air Lines 





NEW YORK 


Week Ending July 17 


Aero Supply .. 
American Airlines 
Beech Aircraft 
Bell Aircraft 
Bellanca Aircraft 
Breeze Corp. 
Fairchild Aviation 
Irving Chute Co 
Lockheed Air 
Pan American Air 
Seversky Aircraft 


174 4 1% 


Week 


Net 
High Low Change Sales High 
a 4! + — % 300 4'% 
2742 264% + % 2,700 27 
- 344 316 + Wy 400 314 
.. 1834 143% +3 11,700 183, 
612 5 +1 1,200 7% 
.. 10% 97% — % 600 1012 
432 4 — 3,400 43, 
12%, 12% + % 100 1242 
.. 138% 12% — % 3,300 134% 
671, G64. ..... 1,200 657% 
376 ee 3,400 37% 





CURB EXCHANGE 


Ending July 
Net 
Low Change 
a—e — % 
193, +135 
3242 — 14 
24 —1 
614 — 
1934 — % 
57's '% 
2034 1 
134% 
12 
18% — 1% 
2534 4g 
147% — iy 
2934 —Il', 
1735 —_— 
Ending July 


Net 
Low Change 


4'5 T 1, 
255, 

3 14 
1635, — % 
615 + ip 
10 KARE 
4 - % 
1214 

124% + 'e 
6614 — 2 
 « & 


24 
Sales 
4.100 
7,000 
20.400 
3,200 
18,200 
7.900 
11,000 
4,700 
500 
9.500 
6,500 
1,100 
3,500 


10,000 
8.900 


24 
Sales 


1,200 
2,800 
500 
820 
1,100 

















® Answer—“The REAL 
market is the executive 
within the industry. 

Buck-shot advertising 
to juvenile coupon-clip- 
pers does not produce 
orders. 

AMERICAN AVIATION 
reaches the true ‘cream 
of the crop’ market twice 
a month. It is read cover 

to cover by the execu- 
tives who do the 
buying for 
aviation.”’ 


































